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Or the policy of the Chinese government, either domestic or 
foreign, any more than of the manners and customs of the 
people, very little is known. We are aware, indeed, that with 
respect to remote countries, the rulers of China adopt a repul- 
sive line of policy, which serves to make it an isolated nation ; 
‘and, as far as we can judge, to preserve an adherence to ancient 
manners and forms, whilst every other people is advancing 
in refinement and civilization. But of the rules which guide 
their intercourse with their more immediate neighbours, we 
are almost wholly ignorant. The present work affords us some 
interesting information on this subject ; and the public, parti- 
cularly those interested in our eastern possessions, are much 
indebted to the ingenious translator, for having brought it 
under their notice. | | 

Sir George Staunton is well known for his proficiency in the 
Chinese language, and his acquaintance with Chinese litera- 
ture. In his version of the Chinese Penal Code, he some time 
back endeavoured to give an idea of the internal policy of that 
people ; his present object has been to illustrate their external 
policy. On this subject Sir George remarks : 


“¢ The system of their internal policy is, indeed, highly wrought, 
refined, and artfully contrived, for the peaceable government and 
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coercion of the greatest multitude which (at least in modern 
times), the world has ever seen subjected to one sovereign authv- 
rity. But, surrounded with barbarous tribes, aud, in great measure, 
protected from their incursions by natural boundaries, they have 
neither had occasion for, nor the opportunity of learning, any of the 
principles of that inter-national law, which, in Europe, has arisen out 
of the collision of free and independent states ; whichis the very foun- 
dation of all peaceable and friendly relations between them ; and even 
operates, while those relations are suspended, to mitigate, in some 
degree, the evils arising from their interruption, ‘The Chinese, on 
the contrary, seem hardly, to this day, to entertain a distinct idea 
even of peace and war, in the sense in which we employ those 
terms. With them, there is no peace which does not, in some 
measure, imply submission: there can be no war, which does not 
at the same time savour, in some degree, of rebellion. 

_ & The intercourse of the Chinese with the Tartars taught them 
no new lesson, as the latter passed almost immediately from the 
character of rebels to that of conquerors, and then became, like 


the Normans in England, incorporated with the people whom they 
had subdued.’’ 


These circumstances may account for that line of conduct 
adopted by the Chinese towards foreign nations, and for that 
jealously of foreign intercourse, of which we have felt the con- 
sequences : —as the offensive pretensions of that people, though 
still maintained in words, are, however, understood to be now 
abandoned in practice, we may hope that our commercial 
relations will be established on a surer footing, ‘* under the 
protection of a tacit accommodation, which seems equally satis- 
factory, as it obviously is advantageous, to both parties.” 

The translator states, that the work before us, is the only 
one which he has met with, of any authority, which treats of 
the communications and transactions of the Chinese govern- 
ment with the neighbouring powers, and at the same time 
enters at some length into the detail of the principles of their 
external policy. It contains, ‘ the relation of the proceedings 
of the embassy, upon which the writer of it was sent by the 
Emperor of China, in the year 1712, to the Khan of the Tom- 
gouths, a considerable tribe of Eleuth or Calmuc Tartars, 
seated, at that period, on the banks of the Volga;” being 
bounded on the north and west by that river; to the east by 
the Taik, and to the south by the Caspian sea. The wide 
desert which it embraces, is calculated, by Tu-li-shin (the em- 
bassador), to extend thirty days’ journey from east to west, and 
twenty from north to south. : 

This embassy forms a curious event in the Chinese history ; 
and, as Sir George Staunton justly observes, 
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Chinese Embassy to the Tomgouth Tartars. 539 


“¢ The appointment of a deputation, consisting of several official 
persons, with a suitable train, to proceed upon a laborious, and, in 
some degree, hazardous expedition, to the distance of some thou- 
sand miles, and through the territories of a powerful neighbour, 
with whom they had but little previous intercourse, and that not 
always of the most amicable nature, certainly seems to bespeak 
the existence of a spirit of enterprize, and more enlarged and en- 
lightened views, in the government of China at that period, than we 
should probably have looked for at any time in that of an Asiatic 
nation.” 


The narrative of the embassy is strictly Chinese, both in its 
style and sentiments ; and in addition to the facts of its having 
been published early in the reign of the succeeding emperor 
to him by whose command the embassy was undertaken, and 
a copy of it deposited in the imperial library at Pekin, the 
fidelity of the author is corroborated by a comparison with 
the travels of Mr. Bell, in his account of a nearly contempo- 
rary expedition, by a similar route.—‘ The descriptions of the 
scenery, inhabitants, and remarkable objects,” are, indeed, 
meagre, and not very satisfactory; the author having pour- 
trayed the manners and customs of his own countrymen, at 
least as often as those of the people whom he visits. This 
circumstance, however, which might render the work tedious 
to a Chinese, gives it a greater interest to the English reader. 


“¢ Exclusive, also, of the merely descriptive portion of the nar- 
rative, it derives a further interest from some singular and curious 
circumstances conneeted with the mission itself, which have long 


been partially knowo to us by means of the publications of the 


missionaries, but which were never before completely elucidated. 

« These writers have given us at length the history of the origin 
of the Tomgooth tribes, of their first separation from the kindred 
tribes of Eleuths, and of their migration, in consequence, from 
their original place of settlement in a more eastern division of Tar- 
tary to that extensive tract of country whicli was granted them by 
the Russians, between the Volga and the Jaik, iu the vicinity of 
the Caspian sea: they have also acquainted us with the remarkable 
circumstance of their subsequent return in 1771, to their former 
settlements in the neighbourhood of China, and have given usa 
translation of the public record of their submission to the Chinese 
monarchy on that occasion : but it is only from the present Narra- 
tive that we learn in what manner the counexion between the 
Chinese and those expatriated Tartars was maintained during this 
long interval, and how, in fact, the way was kept open for their 
thus abandoning their temporary connexion with Russia upon the 
first favourable opportunjty, and couferring on the Chinese em- 
pire the gratifying homage ae their veluntary return, and final 
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submission. In this point of view, therefore, it may certainly: be 
considered as supplying a link in the chain of history, in respect 
to these pastoral nations of Asia, which was previously wanting, 


The Narrative also throws some light upon the intercourse 
of Russia with China. The ambassadors, though it was not 
one of the professed objects of the mission, were to avail 
themselves of any invitation to a conference with the Czar, 
Peter. the Great ; and their instructions on this head convey 
no contemptible specimen of Chinese diplomacy. Peter was, 
however, too much engaged in his war with Sweden to pay 
any particular attention to China, and the ambassadors were 
not invited to his court. 

We shall now proceed to make a few extracts from the Nar- 
rative, premising, that the frequent occurrence of Chinese 
names gives a degree of obscurity to some parts of the trans- 
lation, which, perhaps, could not be altogether obviated. We 
shall make our first selection from the instruction given to the 
ambassador previous to his setting out upon his mission. 

Having made the necessary enquiries after the health of 
A-yu-kee (the chief of the tribe to whom the embassy was sent), 
the following directions were given relative to Tse-vang-Rab- 
dan, the chief of the most considerable branch of the Eleuth 
or Calmuc Tartars, between whom and 4-yu-kee there appears 
to have been some difference, 
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** Should he (4-yu-kee) express to you a wish for our assistance in 
any hostile operations against Tse-vang-Rabdan, you are by uo 
means to make any promises, or to listen to any propositions of 
that nature, but are thus to reply :—‘ Tse-vang-Ralbdan is upon 
very friendly terms with his imperial majesty, He frequently 
sends envoys with complimentary enquiries, and they are always 
received at court, and honoured with presents, and other marks of 
imperial favour. As to his strength and resources, he, no doubt, 
is weak, straitened, and helpless in the extreme; but our most 
excellent master does not, therefore, desire to make war against 
him and subdue him. The affair you propose is one of great mag- 
nitude, and one in which it would not be proper for me to concur. 
You may, indeed, if you choose, lay the metter before his sacred 
eminence, but it is our opinion that our emperor, designing nothing 
more than that all nations under heaven should enjoy peace and 
tranquillity, has no intention whatever of occasioning to Tse-vang- 


Rabdan uny disturbance. Indeed, we can pledge ourselves that 
this is the case.’ ”’ 
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interview of the ambassador with the Czar, if such an inter- 
view should have been obtained : 


‘«* On the occasion of your interview with the Chakan Khan (the 
Czar Peter J.), if you are asked what we principally esteem and 
reverence in China, you may thus reply :—‘ In our empire, fidelity, 
filial piety, charity, justice, and sincerity, are esteemed above all 
things. We revere and abide by them. They are the principles 
on which we administer the empire, as well as govern ourselves, 
In the face of danger we firmly adhere to them, There have been 
many who have even fearlessly encountered death rather than 
abandon them. We likewise make sacrifices and oblations ; we 
pray for good things, aud we deprecate evil things; but if we did 
vot act honestly, if we were not faithful, pious, charitable, just, 
and sincere, of what avail would be our prayers and sucritices ? 
In our empire, fidelity, filial piety, charity, justice, aud sincerity, 
are our ruling principles, the objects of our veneration, and the 
constant guides of our conduct, Iu our empire, therefore, there 
is no hostile array of shields and spears, no severe punishments are 
inflicted ; we have now for a long time enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace and tranquillity.’* 

‘© If you are asked respecting the arts and productions of China, 
you may take the opportunity of making the following remarks : 

‘© ¢ It is with us as with other countries, some districts are rich, 
others are poor: but we heard some years ago, that your kingdom 
of Russia was not at peace with its neighbours, and was engaged 
in actual hostilities, It may be, that your kingdom is desirous of 
detaching and employing its frontie: forces; but being suspicious 
of our frontier forces,-forbears to do so, We can assure you, how- 
ever, that his imperial majesty entertains no designs whatever, 


- which are inconsistent with the peace which has now been extas 


blished for many years between our respective empires. You may, 
therefore, immediately secure and employ your frontier troops, if 
you see occasion to do so, without the least hesitation or uneasi- 
ness, The requisite orders have likewise been given to the come 
mander-in-chief on the bauks of the He-/ung-Kiang,} to communi- 
cate regularly with your empire, by way of the frontier city of 
Ni-pu-tchoo. (Niptchoo.)’ 

‘“‘ If any enquiries are made to you concerning [our pecuhiar 
attentions to] the aged, you may reply as follows — 

«* « Our emperor every year seeks out and distinguishes those who 
are remarkably aged. Each time from twenty to thirty are se- 
lected who have attained to the age of one huudre«d years, and 
more than ten thousand are generally found in each province who 





“« * The above may be epnsidered as a sort of summary of the 
Confucian system of faith. 

“+ The Amour of the Russians;.aod Sagalien-Oula {literally 
Black Dragon River) of the Manchoo Tartars.” 
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have exceeded the age of ninety: they are all suitably favoured 
and rewarded,’ 

‘* If enquiry is made respecting the imperial chase, you may 
reply :— 

« «Our Emperor hunts every year. His suite of huntsmen, 
and his military escort, are all mounted upon horses belonging to 
government, and daily allowances are made to them to the extent 
of their expenses. In the evening the orders are given; the next 
morning they are resdy to proceed without the smallest delay or 
impediment. Government provides every thing they stand in need 
of; nothing embarrasses them; nothing Is required of them but 
their personal exertions, It is exactly the same, also, with us eu- 
voys upon this present occasion ; our equipage, and all the other 
supplies required for our journey, we owe to the emperor's bounty ; 
our personal exe:tions are all he ever requires from us, 

* Wethink Rassia may probably speak to you of fire-arms, 
artillery, and such like. Should assistance of this kind be soli- 
cited, you may remark ;— 

«<* The length of the way is extremely great; the road is over 
high mountains and rugged rocks, through forests, marshes, and 
other dangerous and difficult passes without number. In our 
country there are uo such places, nor have we ever before seen roads 
of a similar description, All communication by such routes is 
extremely difficult ; besides whieh, according to the laws of China, 
fire-arms, and all similar articles, are prohibited goods ; their ex- 
portation beyond the frontier is never permitted, The laws of the 
empire are so very strict and severe, that even if our emperor were 
graciously to be pleased to make you presents of this description, they 
could hardly be conveyed hither to you.’ 

If they still press you to report to us their request, it will be 
sufficient for you to answer :— 

«« ¢ We, all of us, are now specially employed upon a mission to 
the residence of A-yu-kee, the Khan of the Tomgouth Tartars. 
We can hardly, therefore, venture to take upon ourselves to ad- 
dress his majesty upon subjects which are so totally unconnected 
therewith,’ 

“ As the Russians are of a vain and ostentatious disposition, 
they will, doubtless, display before you, for your information, the 
several things they possess, On such occasions you are neither to 
express adiuiration nor contempt ; and are merely to say, ¢ whether 
our country possesses or not such things as these, it is guite out of 
our proviuce to determine ; some things indeed there are, which 
we have seen, and others have not seen; but there are other things, 

again, shiieds others have seen, though we have not. On these 
subjects, therefore, we are by no means sufficiently informed.’ ” 


The remainder of the instructions are occupied with direc- 
tions for the peaceable behaviour of the embassy ; enjoining 
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perfect harmony and concord amongst its members; and the 
maintenance of strict discipline and controul. 

Tu-li-shin and his followers set out on his mission on the 
23rd of June, 1712; they crossed the great wall at the pass 
called Chang-kia Keu, in the province of Pe-che-lee, about 
one hundred miles to the westward of that of Kow-pe-keou, by 
which the embassy of Lord Macartney crossed the wall in 
1793. They arrived at the Russian frontier on the 22d of 
August, where they were met by a Russian messenger, and 
conducted, with military honours, to the town of Selinginsky. 
At this town the embassy had to wait the return of messengers 
despatched to the Czar, to acquaint him of their arrival, and 
the occasion of their journey ; this occasioned a delay of tive 
months and three days. 


‘© During this interval,” says Twu-li-shin, ‘* Yee-fan Sa-fi-tche 
was extremely respectful and attentive, sometimes inviting us to 
eutertainments, and at other times sending us presents of eatables. 
We gave hii, in return, four pieces of silk. 

“ On the 5¢d year of Kang-hy the merchants Ha-ma-sa-eur and 
Go-fo-nas-se Ye-fi-tchee arrived at Selinginsky on their way to 
Pekin, and paid a visit to me and my three colleagues at our com- 
mon residence. Each of the merchants presented us with thirty 
fox skins, besides fruit and similar articles, 

‘‘ Upon this we said, ‘ through the favour and kindness of his 
imperial majesty every thing we can use or require upon our pre- 
sent journey, is already provided for us, nothing is deficient ; why 
then, should you, who are travellers like ourselves, be at the trou- 
ble and inconvenience of making us these presents? we beg, 


-therefore, with many thanks, to return them to you.’ Ha-ma-sa-eur, 


however, again seut his messengers to us, to press our acceptance 
of the presents; and, through these messengers they further ob- 
served, ‘ We arein the habit of regularly visiting the Chinese empire 
to trade, and we have repeatedly experienced, for these many years 
past, the great kindness of your most excellent emperor ; but this is 
the first time that any heavenly messengers have visited our coun- 
try. Siuce we are now so fortunate as to meet with you at this 
place, there is hardly any thing we can do which is sufficient to. 
express to you our respect and regard, Aguin and again, there- 
fore, we most earnestly request, that you will accept what is offered.’ 
To this we replied, ¢ Since Ha-ma-sa-eur has thus spoken, we will 
accept of the eatables he has sent us, and only send back to him 
the fox skins ; but you must, et the same time, inform Ha-maesa- 
eur, that our Chinese imperial government has never allowed the 
officers, or any other persons who may at any time be employed 
in executing the emperor’s commands, to accept of presents, even 
of the smallest value. At a future day, however, we shall have 
many opportunities of meeting Ha-ma-sa-eur, and it will then be 
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time enough for us to testify the reciprocal sentiments which we en- 
tertain for each other. But just now it is absolutely impossible for 
us to accept of any presents of value, and we must, therefore, return 
the fox-skins ; the dishes of fruit we have agreed to retain, in order 
to show our sense of his civility.” 

‘* On the 14th day of the first moon of the 52d year of Kang-hee 
(1713), the expected despatches arrived from the Cha-hau-Khan; 
and upon this occasion, Fee-to-eur Yee-fan-na-tchee, the governor of 
the city of Gee-eur-koo, Irkutsky, sent his officer Wen-to-lee Go-fa-na- 
Jji-tchee to visit us. 

*¢ Upon our inquiring from this officer what intelligence he had to 
communicate, he said, 

‘© « The governor of Irkutsky has just received a despatch from 
Ko-ko-lin (Kneaz Gagarin, Bell, vol. 1, p. 222*), the governor- 
general of (To-po-eur) Tobolsky. 

«¢ « The governor, my master, has in consequence sent me hither, 
with orders to wait upon the heavenly messengers of the most ex- 
cellent emperor, and in all things to be very diligent and respectful 
in my attendance upon them ; but, in regard to the government des- 
patches, »not having myself seen them, I cannot say what they may 
contain.’ | 

‘© Upon the arrival of this officer at Selinginsky, Yee-fan-na-fi-tchee, 
the governor, immediately ordered seventy wheel-carriages to be sup- 
plied us for our future accommodation on our journey. A_ military 
escort was also appointed for us. On the day of our departure, the 

_ troops of the station were drawn out in array, in compliment to our 
imperial commission, and we were conducted out-of the town with 
drums beating, cannon fiting, and a general display of the national 
flags and standards. Thus, on the 16th of the first moon, we finally 
quitted Selinginsky.’ ” 
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Having given a specimen of the narrative style of the 
“heavenly” ambassador, our readers will, perhaps, like to 
see how he appears in the descriptive ; for that purpose we 
will insert his account of Selinginsky. 
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‘« This district of the Russian empire is situated upon the frontiers 
of our embassy to China, and is immediately adjoining to the district 
of Pola, of the division Che-ling-tcha-poo, of the country of the 
Kalkas. 1t is about two hundred /ee in extent; the country is hilly 
throughout, but there are no very high mountains. Our route lay 
partly through wood-lands, and partly through marshes. In_ these 
woods the only trees we noticed were the san, the sung, and the 
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ss *# There can be no doubt that, ‘ Ko-ko-/in,” whose name fre- 
quently occurs in these pages, is the Governor-General Kneaz Gagarin, 
whom Bell, about seven years after, speaks of as the preceding 
governor of Siberia, who, having incurred his Majesty's displeasure, 
had been recalled.” f 
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wha (firs, larches, and poplars). The river Selingue is unequal in 
breadth, but generally from forty to fifty tchang.* The stream is 
rapid and clear, its course from S. W. to N. E. The river. Fsu-hkoo 
(Strealka) flows from the S. E., and falls into it about ten /ee above 
the town of Selinginsky. The banks are thickly wooded with the 
lieu (willow), the yug-yo, and the yu (elm). At the junction of 
the Selingue and the Strealka there are ten or more store-houses 
appropriated for the reception and deposit of the Russian merchan- 
dizes. ‘There are also upon the same spot, a few habitations built 
of large timber, and raised to the height of two stories. There were 
twenty or thirty vessels lying at this time in the river: they were 
built high in the stem, and low in the stern, above a é¢chang in 
breadth, and generally from seven to eight échang in length. 

‘* On the east bank of the Selingue, and ten dee north of the 
junction of the two rivers, is the town of Selinginsky. It contains 
an hundred or more habitations, of the height of two stories, and 
built of large timber. The town is not enclosed with a wall or forti- 
‘fication, but is surrounded by mountains. It contains a mixed popu- 
lation of between two and three hundred Russian and Mongol fami- 
lies, who live together without distinction. There are also in the 
town three Christian Churches. The boats and small craft in the 
river amount to some hundreds. ‘There is one resident officer who 
has the direction of the government, and he has two hundred soldiers 
under his command. 

‘* The articles of furniture, and the like, in use here, are couches, 
tables, benches, carriages, and litters. 

“¢ The domesticated animals are camels, horses, oxen, sheep, dogs, 
poultry, and cats. ; 

‘‘ The cultivated produce of the earth is wheat, barley, kao-me 
yeume (the two last are species of grain, probably the holcus sorghum 


* and a panicum), two sorts of turnip, the mané-sing, white lettuces, 


leeks, and onions. : 

‘* The animals found in a wild state in the mountains are the bear, 
the wolf, the wild boar, the deer, the pao, the whey shu, the yellow 
goat, the fox, and the white rabbit. } 

‘* The following kinds of fish are found in the rivers: the whee, 
the chuelu, the ho-tu-la, the ta-ku, the dee, the she-pan, the mo-shu- 
— the tsee, the sun-go-ta, the shen, the heu-shin, and the 
ya-lu, . 

“* There is also another species of fish found here which the Rus 
sians call omolee, about the size of the ya-lu, and above a che in 
length. In the autumn, five days after the white frost sets in, this 
fish comes up the river from the Baykal lake, against the course of 
the stream, in great numbers. From this period the Russians here are 
all busily employed in catching the fish with their nets, and in after- 





‘« * The tchang is a measure of ten che, or cubits, of about four- 
teen inches each. 
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wards salting them for winter use. The chu-loo is another species, 
which feeds upon the omolee, and therefore always follows it up the 
river. About the middle of the tenth moon the Selingue begins to 
be frozen.” 


In passing through the Russian territories, the embassy ap- 
pears to have received the greatest attention from the governors 
of the provinces. The conversations with these officers, which 
are particularly detailed, are curious :—they afford ample spe- 
cimens of the high tone assumed by the Chinese government 
with respect to other aations, and of the extravagant preten- 
sions to superior power made by the emperor—this tone, and 
these pretensions, are still maintained in their intercourse with 
foreigners ; and, probably, will continue to be, as long as the 
Chinese empire continues to exist. In one of these confer- 
ences (at Tobolsky), Zu-li-shin gave the following account of 
the different ranks of ministers and great officers of state, &c. 
in China. | 


«* In our empire of China we have five ranks or orders, entitled, 
Tsin-vang, Kiun-vang, Pei-le, Pei-tse, and Kuo-kungo, which orders 
are exclusively appropriated to the members of the imperial family, 
these personages being all considered as so many streams diverging 
from one and the same heavenly source, We have, likewise, other 
hereditary dignities; such as the Kung, Heou, Pe, and others, by 
which we ennoble the sons and grandsons of former distinguished 
ministers. As to the administration of the government, we have, in 
the interior department, great officers of state, immediately attending 
on his majesty’s person (Ling-she-we-ta-chin), and we have colaos, 
or ministers of state (Ta-hio- Sse). In the exterior departments we have 
the presidents of the several supreme tribunals (Shang-shu), and the 
generals and commanders-in-chief of several detached corps of the 
army (Tu-tang, Chin-fung, Torry-ling, and Hoo-kiun-tong-ling). In 
the provinces we have Tartar generals (Tstang-hiun), viceroys (Tsung- 
too), and Chinese generals (T7-too).” 

‘© In our empire of China, none of the great officers of state are 
empowered to transact state affairs upon their own authority; in 
respect to such affairs, no distinction is made between the greater and 
the lesser. They must, on all occasions, be regularly submitted to 
his majesty ; his gracious pleasure must be solicited, and his conclu- 
sive decision respectfully awaited. When the latter is received, his 
majesty’s ministers may then -reverently proceed to the execution of 
the same ; but none can, on such occasions, so far presume as to do 
any thing of their own accord. Among the great officers we have 
mentioned, the six officers who attend on his majesty’s person, and 
the six ministers of state, are the most exalted in dignity ; none in 
the service of the government can be held to be superior.” 

‘© When any important affairs of government are to be taken into 
consideration, the princes, aud the other great officers of the state coun- 
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cil meet to consult, and also to decide thereon provisionally ; they 
then report their proceedings to the emperor, and await his conclusive 
determination. But in our country the emperor has no such custom 
as that of assisting personally in deliberations of this nature.”’ 


In this style, Tu-li-shin proceeds to detail the various con- 
versations with the Russian governors, &c. and to describe the 
principal towns through which he passed, their productions, 
&c. In speaking of Saratof, our author says :— 


« They have here a remarkable kind of fowl, about the size of a 
goose. It has long legs, and a short tail. Some of them are varie- 
gated with black and azure; others are white with blue spots. The 
male bird has a crest, which is constantly changing its colour. When 
the bird is pursued, it utters a loud cry, spreads its wings, raises 
its feathers, and drops its crest. The people here keep and feed these 
birds in great numbers.” 


We think no great sagacity is necessary to discover, that 
the fowl which excited the admiration of our ambassador was 
a turkey. 

It was not till the 11th of July, 1714, viz. two years after 
their setting out upon the mission, that the embassy arrived at 
the place of its destination, the head-quarters of the Tom- 
gouths. They were received by d-yu-kee with every ceremo- 
nial of friendship; and that chief is represented by Tu-li-shin 
as receiving the emperor’s edict kneeling. Sir G. Staunton 
justly observes on this assertion, 


“* Nothing certainly can be more improbable, than that an inde- 
pendent prince, in the midst of his own court, should have voluntarily 
subjected himself to such an humiliation ;—ebut it seems, that the 
assumed attribute of universal sovereignty, which occasions every 
communication from the emperor of China to claim the authority of 
an edict, also requires, that such an edict should be supposed to have 


been received in the posture most expressive of submission and obe- 
dience,” 


In the first conference with A-yu-kee, in his reply to his 


questions about the imperial family, &c. the ambassador an- 


swered :-— 


“' Those of his majesty’s sons who usually accompany him on his 
hunting excursions, some of whom are decorated with the titles of 
Ching Vang, Kiun Vang, Pei-le Pei-tse, are sixteen in nuinber ; how 
many more sons his majesty may have, who, on account of theif 
youth, have not yet gone beyond the precincts of the palace, we 
know not, as, under such citcumstances, we can have no opportunity 
of seeing them.” 
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‘¢ We have heard, that above ten of his majesty’s daughters are 
already settled in marriage ; but respecting the number of those who 
may be still within the precincts of the palace we know nothing.” 


Having delivered the imperial edict, and arranged with 
A-yu-kee, relative to the return of O-la-pu-ichee-eur,* the 
embassy set out upon its return on the 24th of July. The 
route back was nearly the same as before ; and the ambassador 
arrived at Pekin on the 26th of June, 1715. A written report 
of the proceedings of the embassy was delivered to the em. 
peror, who was most graciously pleased to approve thereof. 
** A gracious and commendatory edict was soon after issued; 
and the honour was also awarded the embassy of an imperial 
repast,” . 

Of the merits of this translation, we can, of course, offer 
no opinion—except that, from the simplicity of the style; and 
the naivete of many of the remarks, it appears to be a faithful 
version from the original. Indeed, such are the well-knowa 
merits of the translator, that we have no doubt of its fidelity. 
In addition to the * Narrative,” there is also an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations. ‘These miscellanies consist of an 
Abstract of the four first chapters of the Chinese novel, en- 
titled “ Yu-kias-lee;” “ Notices of four Chinese Plays ;” 
‘¢ Extracts from a Chinese Botanical work on the culture of 
Cotton ;” and “ Extracts from the Pekin Gazette.” Of these 
translations, those under the last head are the most interesting; 
as they illustrate many of the forms under which the Chinese 
government is exercised. ‘They are none of them, however, we 
think, of sufficient importance to be extracted ; particularly as 
this article has already extended to a considerable length. We, 
however, recommend the whole to the perusal of those who 
wish to obtain an insight into the customs and manners of that 
most curious and eccentric of all governments the Chinese. 
A perusal will not lessen any portion of respect which the 
reader may have previously entertained for the ‘* heavenly em- 
peror,” but we dare not venture to assert that it will be in- 
creased, 





* A nephew of A-yu-kee’s ; who, ten years previous, having been 
with his mother to visit the Dala Lama, was prevented, by a waf 
which had broken out between his country and another tribe of Tar- 
tars, from returning. The emperor of China, upon whose protection 
he had thrown himself, gave him an establishment, and one of the 
objects of this mission was, to make arrangements for his return. 
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History of the Causes and Effects of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. By the Marquis of Lucchesini, Member of the 
Society of Sciences and Belle-Lettres at Berlin, and formerly 
Minister of Prussia at the Court of France. From the 
Italian, by ‘7 D. Dwyer. 8vo. Pp. 395. Warren. Lon- 
don, 1821. 


Tue “ Confederation of the Rhine,” that specimen of the 
triumphant policy of Napoleon, and the pusillanimity of 
the German princes, was one great cause of the temporary 
success which attended the progress of that usurper towards 
the accomplishment of his plans of universal empire. By 
that treaty, the force of a great part of Germany was not 
merely neutralized, but absolutely rendered subservient to his 
|B views: the * high and mighty” princes of that country (than 
§ whom none place a higher distinction upon the claims of birth), 
| became the vassals of a low-born upstart—and meanly bowed 
_§ to the yoke which the most despotic of conquerors threw over 
i @ their necks. 
1 At this distance of time, and before entering upon the work 
before us, it may not be amiss to re-call to the recollection of 
our readers, the principal features of this famous ‘ confedera- 
f & tion;”—so disgraceful to their ** Majesties,” and “Serene High- 
¢ @ nesses,” who were parties thereto. 
;@ By the first article of the treaty, the kings of Bavaria and 
¢®@ Wurtemberg, the elector arch-chancellor, the elector of Ba- 
eM@den, the duke of Berg and Cleves, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
S@ Darmstadt, the princes of Nassau-Usingen, and Nassau- 
» @ Weilbourg, the princes of Hohenzstern-Hechingen and Ho- 
0 henzstern-Sigmarigen, the princes of Salm-Salm and Salm- 
“ BKirbourg, the prince of Isembourg-Birstein, the duke of 
t. BAsemberg, the prince de Lichtenstein, and count Leyen, sepa- 
¢ Brated their states entirely from the Germanic empire, and united 
- Btogether by a confederation, under the name of ‘‘ the Confede- 


- Grated States of the Rhine.” Every law of the Germanic empire 


was declared null and void in the said states, the rights of 
creditors and pensioners being secured. The elector Arch- 
chancellor was invested with the title of Prince Primate ; and 
the common interests of the confederation were discussed 
Ina Diet held at Frankfort, which was divided into two col- 
leges, the College of Kings and the College of Princes. The 
princes were declared independent of all power foreign to the 
Confederation ; and they were not permitted to alienate their 
‘spective sovereignties, either in whole or in part, except in 
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favour of a member of the Confederation. Napoleon was pro- 
elaimed Protector of the Confederation, and invested with the 
er of appointing the successor of the Prince Primate, upon 
is demise. After apportioning the dominions of the respective 
states, their reciprocal cessions, re-unions, and renunciations, 
it was specified, by Art. 35, that ‘¢ there shall be between the 
French empire and the confederated states of the Rhine, an 
alliance, separately and collectively, in virtue of which, all con- 
tinental wars which one contracting party shall support, shall 
immediately become common to all the other.” By Art. 36, 
it was specified, that, when any power not connected with the 
alliance and its vicinity should arm, the high contracting par- 
ties should arm likewise ; the contingent which each of the 
allies were to furnish to be divided into four divisions ; the 
diet was to determine how such divisions should be rendered 
moveable; but the armament was not to take effect, without 
an invitation to that effect from Napoleon. His Majesty, the 
King of Bavaria, engaged to fortify Augsburgh and Lindau, 
and to maintain, at all times, in the former of these two places, 
establishments of artillery, and to keep up in the latter a quan- 
tity of fusees and ammunition, sufficient for a reserve; and 
even to have at Augsburgh a number of bakers, to supply 
stock of biscuits ; so that, in the event of war, the march of the 
army should not be retarded. The contingent to be furnished 
by each of the allies was fixed at 200,000 men for France; 
30,000 for Bavaria; 12,000 for Wurtemberg ; 8000 for Baden; 
5000 for Berg ; 4000 for Darmstadt ; and 4000 for each of the 
other princes of the Confederation. The treaty was ratified 
on the 25th of July, 1806. 

Of the causes which led to this treaty, and the effects which 
were produced by it, the Marquis Lucchesini professes to 
treat. The first part, however, of his work, is only before the 
British public at present—that which treats of the causes of 
the Confederation. And we shall endeavour to enable our 
readers to form an opinion of its merits by extracting a few of 
its more prominent and interesting passages. 

The Marquis attributes the first origin of this treaty to “ the 
different treaties concluded between Prussia and France ; the 
first two at Bazil, on the 5th of April and the 17th of May, 
3795 ; and the other at Berlin, on the 5th of August follow- 
ing. By means of these treaties, the people obtained security 
in the one part, and in the other the desire of [for} the advan- 
tages of peace was awakened.” He traces the events, in 
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bank of the Rhine ; and by the second, the benefits of neutrality 
was given to those territories and dominions in Germany, in- 
cluded within a fixed line, commonly denominated afterwards, 
the line of demarcation. The king of Prussia guaranteed these 
conditions ; and “ scarcely had the stipulations of this con- 
vention been published, when the princes of the empire in- 
cluded and protected within the boundary line, appeared, by 
laying down their arms, more solicitous to preserve to their 
people so unexpected an advantage, than to pay a due regard 
to the prohibitions of the diets of Ratisbon.” 

These treaties led to further negotiations ; and to the for- 
mation of a plan of indemnifying the princes who had been 
compelled to cede their territories to aggrandize France and 
Prussia, by the secularization of the ecclesiastical states. 

‘Bi These negotiations the Marquis was fully acquainted with ; 
‘Band his reflections, in the course of the narrative, are fre- 
' B quently, if not remarkably profound, yet possessed of consider- 
) Hable interest, as the opinions of a man who took an active 
) @ part in the scenes he describes, and who was well versed in all the 
* @ chicanery of diplomatic etiquette. The treaties also loosened 
1B those bonds which had united the princes of Germany with the 
4 @ emperor, and induced many of them to look up to Prussia, as 
© @ more able to protect them; and to obtain for them the per- 
dB formance of the stipulations into which the French govern- 
) @ ment had entered in their favour. But under all the different 
i @ changes which that government underwent during the revolu- 
« tionary period—amidst all the different systems which by turns 
d prevailed—keeping faith, or a just performance of treaties, 
was never recognized, as a public duty by any of their states- 
h men ; and those who calculated upon their observance of the 
‘0M stipulations to which they had assented, had to mourn over 
_ credulity, and to execrate their oppressors and en- 
slavers, 

When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, and usurped the 


sul, the German princes were silly enough to expect from him 
the fulfilment of the agreements in their favour made by the 
late government. This, however, was no part of Buonaparte’s 
4);Bintention, He indeed sent Duroc to Berlin; but the Prussian 
Monarch refusing to enter into a league with France, and 
announcing ‘* his fixed determination not to depart from that 
heutrality, which private sacrifices, unceasing attention, and 
considerable expense, had secured, from the year 1796,”— 
Juroe preserved an obstinate silence on the views of his 
laster ; whilst the French minister abstained from communi- 








supreme dictatorship of France, under the title of First Con-- 
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cating with the king’s envoy at Paris. The following obser: 
vations upon the conduct of Buonaparte are very just: 


«¢ From this strange silence, which rendered useless both the mis. 
sion and the long conferences of Duroc, it soon appeared manifest 
how far Buonaparte was from wishing to run any risk in the execu. 
tion of his vast designs. Nor, in proposing the league, had he per- 
haps, ‘any other motive than the hope of rendering the inclination and 
the counsels of the king of Prussia instrumental to a more advanta- 
geous agreement afterwards, by a secret and perfidious understanding 
with the Austrian ministers, It is at least certain, that the first 
negotiations undertaken by Buonaparte with foreign powers, after the 
institution of the Consulate, proved abortive, from his not choosing to 
subscribe and authenticate his own demands. By these principles, it 
was easy to conjecture, whether the smallest reliance could be placed 
on the sincerity of his overtures; if the example of the preceding 
wars in Italy had not already taken away all confidence in his pro- 
posals. These, in every instance, appeared more like the result of 
deliberations suddenly held amidst the tumult of military quarters, 
than of counsels slowly matured in the reflection of the cabinet. In 
the mean time, the presence of the French envoy at the court of 
Berlin, towards whom the eyes of all Germany had for some time 


been turned, neither increased nor lessened the security or the danger, 


between which the public mind was. then held in a state of painful 
suspense. Nor would the king of Prussia have preserved even the 
recollection of this inconclusive treaty, if, to his wise refusal of the 


_ menacing interference demanded of him, the First Consul had not 


falsely imputed the secret design of .prolonging the war. This malig- 
nant accusation was renewed by him in every instance, convinced 
that, by forfeiting the friendship of Prussia, he could the more easily 
find a pretext to further his objects of premeditated infraction upon 
the treaties stipulated between the republic and that crown.” 


The dissimulations and artifices resorted to at Berlin, made § 


Buonaparte an object of suspicion to the cabinet of Prussia; 
aware of this, he again put France in a warlike attitude; and 
the battles of Marengo and Hohenlinsten placed Italy and 
Germany at his mercy. Before the last battle was fought, 


** General Buonaparte, with his accustomed artifice, [again] em- 
braced the design of inducing the king of Prussia to form a separate 
league with him, that he might, by a formidable demonstration, of 
by the actual force of allied arms, secure the entire controul ove! 
the conditions of peace with the emperor. But Frederic William 
was not to be changed from the determination he had formed, no 
incited by the malignant hope of humbling, in every part of the em- 
pire, the nrg | of the powerful rival of the house of Branden 
burg. Neither did he pay more attention to the insolent threats 
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towards his ministers, of ‘ making him pay for his second refusal to 
form a junction with France, by taking from himself and his allies, 
in the articles of peace, the possession of those advantages, which, 
from antecedent private conventions, they expected to enjoy." 

‘* Thus General Buonaparte not caring to dissemble, through an 
excessive confidence in his own power, the secret , principle of his 
friendships was revealed to.the world ; and, indeed, from that time, 
no man ought to have expected any other destiny at his hands, than to 
serve as the instrument or the victim of his ambition.” 


The battle of Hohenlinden was followed by the negotiations 
that concluded in the peace of Luneville. By the seventh 
article of this treaty, it was stipulated, ‘ that as the blessings 
of peace were to be shed over all the states of the nation, in 
consequence of its being obtained by the sacrifice of so many 
independent possessions, comprised within the German pro- 
vinces ceded to France, justice therefore required, that the 
rinces who were the hereditary sovereigns of those possessions, 
should be amply indemnified in the centre of the empire.” 
This resolution gave rise to great dissensions ; the portioning 
of the indemnities being a task which it was impossible for 
any power to execute with satisfaction to all concerned. These 
dissensions caused Buonaparte to deliberate about taking upon 
himself the adjustment of the indemnities; and he found 
matérials to act upon in some measure already in his hand, 
among the former conventions between France and the Ger- 
man princes, whose friendship and zeal he was from that time 
resolved to make instrumental to his own purposes, | 


“ The First Consul had learned, from the example of those who, 
in other times, usurped the authority by force of arms, that, to pre- 
serve the station he had raised himself to, he must be continually em- 
ployed in those acts by which he attained it. He foresaw, on the 
one side, that the hard terms upon which the Emperor had been 
constrained to accept peace, must generate the seeds of new wars ; 
while he also considered, that injuries done to great potentates must 
be redoubled and aggravated by the person who inflicts them, in 
order to take from the individual who is impatient of his wrongs, the 
opportunity of a still more terrible revenge. With this conviction, 
General Buonaparte, while regulating the business of the indemnities, 
devised means for rendering secure and permanent the effect of the 
losses caused to the house of Austria, together with those of greater 
magnitude, which remained to be superadded to them. For this 
purpose, he considered, that he ought to agree to the extinction, not 
9 the emperor intended, and as his party wished, of a small and in- 
Nusiderable portion, but of all the ecclesiastical states of the empire. 
¢ ot was he led to such determination merely by the opportunity of 
Ompensating, with the rich possessions of the church, the hereditary 

No, 279, Vol. 60, August, 1821. Tt 
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rinces of the empire, who should stand indebted to him alone for 
a benefit which had been denied by those whose duty it was to grant 
it. Butas the greater number of them professed a different faith 
from the Catholics, the party of the latter in the diet must certainly 
be weakened by a disproportion of votes being against them in the 
three colleges. In this respect, not less than by the meditated abolition 
of the ecclesiastical dignities between the electors, princes, and states of 
the realms, the ancient orders of the Germanic constitution were to 
experience new changes of character, by the power and influence of 
the supreme head being humbled ; for, under the antecedent order of 
things, both were increased by the natural attachments of the elective 
states of Germany tothe emperor. His special protection was necessary 
to those who. wanted the confidence of hereditary succession to support 
their authority : they were wont, as a means of securing themselves, 
to submit frequently to his decision, their votes, not only in the par- 
ticular deliberations of the different colleges, but also in the general 
conclusions of the diet of Ratisbon. Nor was the influence of the 
emperor in those elections without effect to those who agreed to it, or 
without advantage to the court of Vienna. He often found means 
to satisfy the ambition of one of his own family, by investing him 
with some of the princely dignities ; while he as frequently Jaid others 
under the obligation of gratitude. . The expectation of a canon’s 
place, or of an abbacy, ‘furnished him with new dependents ; and he 
was lavish of promises and rewards to those who had promoted or 
aided the interests of the crown.” 

‘* In the beginning of 1802 fortune smiled on the growing autho- 
rity of the First Consul of the French Republic ; the political nego- 
tiations in the Congress of Amiens having been opened under favourable 
auspices. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise, that the secular 
princes of Germany should have now evinced a more prompt incli- 
nation than ever to confide implicitly in him, with respect to the 
justice of their remonstrances ; and as they had not yet suspected the 
rectitude of his protection, they were the more ready to lend a wil- 
ling ear to the declaration made by the French resident at Ratisbon, 
that ‘ it was the wish of the First Consul to take upon himself the 
adjustment of those differences by which the public tranquillity was 
always disturbed, and the repose of the states cf the empire rendered 
insecure.’ They were, therefore, each of them anxious to commence 
immediate negotiations with Buonaparte, concerning their respective 
pretensions. There resorted, then, from Germany to the anti-chambers 
of the minister Talleyrand (where, by the common consent of the 
contending parties, the tribunal of political justice was established), 
besides public embassies, a host of commissioners, agents, and coud- 
sellors, all ready to plead the cause of their masters. This sponta 
neous disposition of the secular German states to commit ghemselves; 
as well as others, to the guardianship of the First Consul, excited the 
aspiring ambition of that designing aspirant, to establish affairs on the 
right bank of the Rhine, in such a manner, that the transition from 
favours to injuries might afterwards be entirely optional with himself 
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For, while he was disposed to attach to his interest the fidelity and 
gratitude of the well-affected, he was firmly resolved to recompense 
himself on the double, by turning to his own profit those very acqui- 
sitions by which he professed to reward their good deserts. It was 
then the business of the minister charged with the negotiation of these 


a ~ — ~~  — bal 


treaties, to give the princes every possible assurance ot the good inten- 
f tions, as well as of the power of the First Consul to promote their 
) interests, and to incite, by all manner of flattering allurements, the general 
f propensities of those who were most devoted to France, using, at the 
f same time, the greatest prudence and dissimulation, to prevent the 
e King of Prussia from throwing his protecting shade over them ; since 
y Buonaparte, who from that time thought it would be more conducive 
t to his own private designs that he himself should be the sole arbiter of 
; the affairs of Germany, appeared to have divided them between 
France and Prussia.’ 

e Circumstances occurred, which prevented the final accom- 
“ws plishment of Buonaparte’s projects at that period; but he art- 
*’ @ fully contrived, in distributing the respective compensations 
° and indemnities, to aggrandize those states, which, at the same 
', time that they were frequently opposed in interest to Austria, 
ie @ Were yet unable to make any head against that power. He, at 
ot | the same time, deceived the King of Prussia, by apparently 


evincing an intention of entrusting, the protection of the 
o- @ northern part of Germany to him; yet, which and with favours 
o- @ and promises, he was imperceptibly establishing his own power 
le @ in southern Germany, he took care to diminish in the northern 
at @ states the respect and esteem in which that prince was held. 


“ The emperor seemed aware of the intention of Napoleon; and 
| the latter having awarded the city and territory of Passau to 
ne +. 7 « s . 

i. @ the elector of Bavaria, the emperor, dissatisfied with the in- 


yn, @ demnities which had been awarded to his brother the arch- 
he @ duke Ferdinand, for his renunciation of the grand duchy of 
yas Tuscany, took possession, in his name, of Passau, and the 
ed @ chief places of that principality on the banks of the Inn, as 
ice MH also the states of the archbishop of Salsburg. The plenipo- 
we @ tentiaries of France and Russia immediately demanded the 


S @ withdrawing of these troops within the limits of the territory 
ry allotted as an indemnity to the arch-duke Ferdinand ; the ple- 
o- & “lpotentiary of the emperor, however, said, it was not the in- 
ta tention of his master to withdraw his troops till others set him 


the example. 

On the 5th of September, 1802, a convention was concluded 
almost under the immediate direction of the First Consul, by 
which the head of the French Republic, and the King of Prus- 
sia, bound themselves to give effect by new treaties to their 
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negotiations at Vienna and Ratisbon, and threatened imme- 
diate recurrence to force, if the emperor did not withdraw his 
forces from Passau. The emperor, soon after, entered intoa 
negotiatton with the First Consul, which ended in an adjust- 
ment of the differences between them. 


‘© As the first Consul, in the convention of the 5th of September, 
showed the manifest intention cf injuring the court of Vienna, with 
the view of attaching to his interest the power of the crown of Prus- 
sia, so afterwards he took no other counsel than that suggested by his 
own will, in concluding a private agreement, on the 26th December, 
in the same year (1802), by which the bishopric of Eiehstadt was 
granted to the grand duke Ferdinand, and those of Brixen and Trent, 
to the House of Austria. Nor, in so speedily breaking his word with 
the Palatine, while arbitrarily despoiling him of a sovereignty, the 
possession of which he had only three months before guaranteed to 
him as acomponent part of his states, did he at the time evince the 
least concern or remorse. But, if he was actuated by the desire of 
encouraging aversions and feuds between Austria and Prussia, to con- 
tract even partially, within the space of four months, separate and 
opposite treaties with Frederic- William and the emperor Francis, these 
two monarchs must each have had sufficient personal experience, to 
render both equally disinclined to trust to the fidelity and friendship of 
the head of the French Republic. Hence the example of Bavaria 
rendered the other princes of Germany cautious how they sought in 
future at Paris, rather than at Vienna or Berlin, any protection they 
thought necessary for their interests. 

‘** In fact, after the conclusion of the private treaty of the 26th of 
December, 1802, between the ambassador of Vienna and the French 
plenipotentiary, in the cabinet of the Thuilleries, ali existing differences 
between the principal states of Germany were definitively adjusted. 
The distribution of the indemnities was then determined under the 
eyes of Buonaparte ; and the number of the electors was the next 
question settled. 

“¢ And, by concentrating all interest in his own, it may be affirmed, 
that he introduced at his pleasure, from the abolition of the ancient 
constitution, a new political system, both as it regarded the neutral 
obligations and prerogatives of the states of the realm, and the general 
authority of the emperor-over them. It was thus that General Buo- 
naparte became actually the arbiter of the German empire. The em- 
peror Francis was well aware of his design, yet he prudently affected 
not to resent his injuries, but trusted to the opportunity of better 
times and more favourable circumstances for the hope of revenge. 
Nor would it have betrayed good sense in any minister of the King of 
Prussia’s cabinet, if, by giving credit to a man who had never kept his 
word but from interested motives, he had relied on the promises of 
the First Consul, Buonaparte, disguising from that time, under the 
name of Proiector, the authority he had acquired over the German 
princes to the south and west of the right bank of the Rhine, evinced 
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a disposition to leave the King of Prussia the entire direction of those 
in the northern parts.” 


From that period Buonaparte omitted no means of augment- 
ing his power and influence in Germany; and many causes 
combined to increase both. The various negotiations, and 
multifarious events of the era, are ably detailed by the Marquis 
Lucchesini up to the time when there were “ forged in Munich 
the first links of that chain, of which, under the false deno- 
mination of the Rhenish Confederacy, bound afterwards the 
liberties of the German empire in deplorable thraldom.”’” The 
treaty of which we have given a sketch at the commencement 
of this article, was ratified at Munich, on the 25th of July, 
1806; and the states, who were parties to it, became thus 
bound * in one odious tie of unlimited subjection toa foreigner.” 
The consequences of that treaty are intended to form the 
subject of another volume, for which we anxiously look. 

We do not pretend, in this article, to have given any thing 
more than a slight sketch of the nature of the work before us, 
with such extracts as may enable our readers to form an opinion 
as well of the ability of the author, as of the fitness of the trans- 
lator for his task. Of both we are inclined to judge favourably. 
The latter, wethink, has given usa faithful, and in some instances, 
even an-elegant version of the original; and the former ap- 
pears to have that knowledge of the secret intrigues of cabinets, 
which few writers of history possess ; and also to be master of 
a pleasing and instructive method of communicating that 
knowledge to others. The work is of such a nature, that we 
can neither analyze nor condense it. If what we have said, 
therefore, at all excites the curiosity of our readers, we must 
refer them to the book itself, which we can assure them will 
repay the trouble of perusal. 

One thing must forcibly strike every one who peruses the 
pages of the * History.” We allude to the contempt evinced 
by the Corsican usurper for all treaties, whether of his own or 
others’ negotiating—and the extreme rapacity with which he 
grasped at all within his reach—careless of the rights of either 
kings or people. The whole range of history does not pro- 
duce a parallel to the base treachery, and unblushing perfidy, 
of this idol of our whigs and jacobins. If the former had not 
lost all sense of modesty, they would not dare to censure the 
allied powers for their late interference with Naples and Pied- 
mont. 
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Vindivie Hebraice ; or, a Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
a Vehicle of Revealed Religion: occasioned by the recent Stric- 
tures and Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy ; and in Confutation 
of his attacks on ali preceding Translations, and on the Esta- 
blished Version in particular. By Hyman Hurwitz.  8vo, 
Pp. 270. F.C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; 
and Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street. 1820. 


Supplement to an Historical and Critical Enquiry into the Inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, with Remarks on Mr, Bel- 
lamy’s New Translation. Containing Observations on Sir 
James Bland Burgess’ “ Reasons in favour of a New Trans- 

lation of the Holy Scriptures ;” and his ‘* Reply to the Rev. 

Mr. Todd’s Vindication of our authorized Translation and 

Translators of the Bible.” By the Rev. John William Whit- 

taker, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

Pp. 53. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; F. C. and J. 

Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1820. 


Ir was not our intention to have returned to Mr. Bellamy and 
his Translations. But having noticed Mr. Whittaker’s En- 
quiry, it became necessary to advert, however briefly, to his 
Supplement, while the Vindicie# Hebraice being the work of 
a Jew, attracted, therefore, particular attention. Yet our 
readers, we doubt not, are so perfectly satisfied of Mr. B,’s 
total incapacity for translating the Scriptures, that we peed 
not attempt any farther proof of that. But his arrogant cen- 
sure of those real scholars who did translate them, has in these 
two tracts met with a punishment almost as severe as he de- 
serves, A more complete exposure of any writer we never 
before met with, and a perusal of them will, undoubtedly, 
drive off the field for ever both Mr. J. Bellamy and his volun- 
teer champion Sir James Bland Burgess. This very man, who 
has so boldly and untruly charged all other translators with 
sacrificing the original Hebrew, of which he gratuitously sup- 
poses them to know nothing, to the Septuagint, has been fairly 
convicted of himself borrowing from translations, and actually 
departing from his Hebrew verity, misled by a Latin trans- 
lation. Nay, he is convicted of having pompously imposed on 
the public for his own, observations of another, which from 
their absurdity had become obsolete. Never was a daw so 
completely stripped before of his borrowed feathers. Had this 
attempt been made upon any profane writings, the imposture 
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might have been laughed at as harmless and ridiculous, Far 
otherwise is the case, when the subject of these tricks is Reve- 
lation, the foundation of our hopes and faith. Some, un- 
doubtedly, have had their minds disturbed by Mr. B.’s asser- 
a and the boasts of a man who declared he had been study- 
ing the Hebrew Scriptures for thirty years, must have had 
some weight with the unlearned readers of them. In fact, 
Carle on his trial attempted to justify his writings by Bellamy’s 
declarations. On this account we endeavoured to make our 
review of his Genesis as popular as possible, that every English 
reader might be as disgusted as we were ourselves, with the 
ineffable nonsense of the translation and the notes. Who has 
become his dupes besides Sir James we have not heard, and 
we think he could not have carried on the work through the 
Pentateuch without assistance. ‘To these sapient patrons of 
literary trick, we recommend a perusal of Mr. Hurwitz’s Vin- 
diciee, and Mr. Whittaker’s Enquiry and Supplement. After 
which, we will be bound that they would come down hand- 
somely with their hush-money, lest Mr. B. should publish their 
names and insignis totA cantabitur urbe. Not, however, to 
make a long article on this exhausted subject, we will give 
two amusing specimens from Mr. Whittaker. Of ia, 
the first proves Bellamy sometimes to have stolen from the 
Vulgate, and at others to have peeped into the English, and in 
shutting the buok in an hurry, to have mistaken F forS. We 
have a notion that here he was puzzling himself with a Bible 
printed — ~ old English type, N’timporte. In Exodus, 
ch, xix. v. 12, the Hebrew verity has literally these words only, 
every one that toucheth the mountain shall die. Our translation 
has—shall be surely put to death. The Latin Vulgate, most 
unluckily for our profound Hebraist, our bobadil of scholars, 
has morte morietur, a very usual Hebraism, so very usual, that 
without consulting the original, one would have taken this to 
be a verbatim translation. Such Mr. B. supposed it, and in 
his translation we have, dying shall die! Now is it not clear, 


that he was translating from the Latin and not the Hebrew ?. 


For this is not by any means a solitary instance of the Latin 
being preferred to the Hebrew verity, Mr. W. has presented 
us with several more. In page 10, it is shown how this great man 
has been led astray, by not understanding Greek ellipses where the 
Hebrew was exceedingly plain. Although it was not ourintention, 
yet this is so ridiculous an instance, that we must amuse our 
readers with it. The Hebrew is literally Exod. xvi.v. 18: And they 
measured with an omer, he had nothing over who gathered much, 
dnd he that gathered little had no lack, Our translation being 
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as nearly literal as can be. But the Greek runs thus: 4nd 
having measured an omer, he did not superabound who the much 
and who the less did not want. So Mr. B. after this Greek 
vives us: Thus they measured an omer, for nothing remained of 
the abundance, and the less wanted not. Which is evidently an 
attempt to translate this plaguy Greek text, as every one may 

erceive who shall turn to his Septuagint. And we doubt not 
Mr. B. pored over it like the boy over the hard word in the 
Exhibition at Somerset House. The other instance of the 
vingity having led our learned man astray, is thus told by 

r, W, 


‘© The most decided proof, however, that Mr. Bellamy is in 
habits of consulting and relying upon other translators is an in- 
stance of error which the reader will find in Appendix (C), Art. 2, 
The new Translator has there unquestionably been misled in con- 
sequence of having perused our authorized version in a very hasty 
and negligent manner. The reader will find that this enlightened 
interpreter has confounded two English words together, which, 
from the antiquated form of the types employed not long since in 
all our printing-houses, very nearly resemble one another. A 
reference to the Appendix will convince him that the dismal blun- 
der there commemorated can only thus be accounted for.” 


Now the Appendix says :-— 


‘© Levit. i. 6. wwonr (3d pers. sing. pret. Hiphil, 3 conv.) * And 
he shall flay the burnt-offering,’ King’s Bible. ‘ Thus he shall 
cause the offering to be slain :' New Version. This is a most strange 
blander, the consequence of our author havivg neglected to con- 
sult his lexicon. Finding the verb in the Hiphil form, and pro- 
bably reading in our old Bible ‘ flay’ instead of ‘ flay,’ thought 
he should make a great refinement by translating it cause to be 
slain. The verb in Kal meaus ‘to put off,’ or ¢ to strip,’ and in 
Hiphil * to cause another to strip,’ viz. either clothes or skin, and 
therefore in the present instance means ‘ to flay’ any animal, Mr. 
Bellamy could not have committed this error had he not used the 
King’s Bible in making his own Version.” 


We once witnessed a school-boy, in an idle fit, making a 
similar blunder. He was construing the Greek Testament, 
Acts, ch. xxvii. v. 28. Kas Borscavres fupoy x. 7. a.3 he, too, had 
peeped at the English, and came out with—they founded, and 
had twenty fathoms. An hearty laugh apprized him of his 
blunder, for which he blushed, far more, we fear, than Mr. B. 
will do for his. Mr. Whittaker has by these and many more 
instances completely fulfilled his undertaking as proposed in 
the following passage. 
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‘* It may be remembered that this gentleman, im the prospectus 
and preface of his version, professed his intention of translating 
from the Hebrew verity alone, and this in the strictest sense, faith- 
fully aud literally, to the complete and utter exclusion of all ver- 
sions ancient or modern. Healso pledged himself never to deviate 
from this wholesome rule. Now I shall produce irrefragable evi- 
dence that he has not adhered to the performance of this promise. 
I charge him with having copied several of his errors from those 
very versions, which he himself stigmatized as faulty in the ex- 
treme, aud gross impositions on the credulity of the public. What 
is still more extraordinary, most of them will be found to have 

proceeded from the Latin Vulgate, which he has frequently de- 
oa as the corrupt source from which the faults of our own and 
the other European versions have been taken. I do not mean to accuse 
him of transferring whole passages from that translation to his own, 
but of an offence much less easily detected, of copying the mean- 
ings and grammatical bearings of individual words, where he relied 
upon the accuracy of the Latin.” 


We now turn to Mr. Hurwitz, whom accident has enabled 
to make a very extraordinary discovery, namely, (O tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the Philis- 
tines rejoice), that Mr. Bellamy has copied much of his non- 
sensical notes from an old book published in 1698, and now 


well nigh lost and forgotten. But Mr. H. shall tell his own 
tale. 


‘* Some time ago, as I happened to pass one of those rag fairs 
of literature, called book-stalls, the habit of hovering over which 
I have in common with many of my betters, living or departed, 
my eye was attracted by a small volume with the following singular 
title, respecting an art no less strange, the name of which at least 
was new to me: viz. THE TAGHMICAL ART ; OR, THE ART OF Ex- 
POUNDING ScRIPTURE BY THE POINTS, USUALLY CALLED 
ACCENTS, but arereally TACTICAL: A GRAMMATICAL, LOGICAL, 
and RHETORICAL instrument of interpretation, by WALTER Cross, 
M.A. London, 1698. I bought the volume, and amused myself 
on my walk home with conjectures concerning my Taghmical Art. 
Need I say, that my earliest leisure hour was devoted to its perusal ? 
Well! passing over, as impatient readers are too apt to do, the Ad- 
dress TO THE READER, and beginning with Chapter the First, 
entitled by way of distinction, A DETECTION OF THE TAGHMICAL 
Art, at the bottom of the very first page but one, [ lit on the fol- 
lowing passage.— 

“© ¢ The two foundations of the Hebrew language, are its letters, 
twenty-two io number ; and its points, fifty-five.’ 

“ Thus confounding under the same denomination two things 
totally distinct : viz. the vowel points, properly called nrnp3 dots ox 
points, and p yu accents, 
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«© A few lines onwards I was struck with the following words :— 

«© « Phe third sort (of points) are to be the subject of this dis- 
course, which the Jews usually call spyw judgment, sense, reason.’ 

** And a little further on, page $, with the following :— 

«© « The learned Buxtorf says, ‘ these pornts bear this general 
name, (i. e. OYw), because by right pronunciation they give the 
word a savour ; aud by true distinction give the sense of the 
verse.” 
~ Qn reading these passages, it struck me that I had met with a 
sunilar confusion of words and definitions, in some recent work ; 
but—lI passed on ; and in p. 33, I found the following passage. 

«« « Let us to him add Bohar, cotemporary with JONATHAN the 
Paraphrast, forty years before Christ, on Gen. xviii. 3. Tue POINTS 
ARE TO THE LETTERS WHAT THE SOUL IS TO THE BODY.’ 

‘© Now let the reader compare this with Mr. B.’s quotation from 
JONATHAN, as mentioned in p. 1+5 of this work.” 

‘s T still continued to proceed, and found my author making a 
distinction between former aud latter Masorites; or, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. B. between ancient and modern Masorites. I found 
in him, l?kewise, a great deal about majors, and minors, and proupo- 
sitions :—and, still more, about the extraordinary powers of the 
Hebrew accents.—And I further found the necessity of attending 
to the accent strongly enjoiwed by him, and exemplified in oumer- 
ous passages, many of which I recollected to have previously seen 
i Mr. B.’s Biblical Criticism, and in his Introduction ; and the 
translation of those passages appeared to me so substantially similar 
to those with which Mr. B. had treated his learned readers, that 
had it not been for the great distance of time that intervened be- 
tween the two authors, [ must, even though nothing more deci- 
sive had turned up, have been tempted to believe that Mr. Cross 
had made too free with Mr. B.'s work. If allude to 

“ Verse 15, Psalm x. * Break thou the arm of the wicked,’ &c. 
Isaiah xlix. 5. * Though Israel,’ &c. Judges vi. 24. § And Gideon,’ 
&e. and particularly 2 ” Kings, v. 18. 

The translation of which Mr. B. so often presses on his readers as if 
it were a new discovery of his own, Now all these unexpected 
things certainly surprised me, But how shall T express my asto- 
vishment when at the end of the book, in a small treatise, entitled, 
A Specimen of a Comment on the Old Testament, I found the fol 
lowing passage. — 

© John in his Gospel, c. 1. v. 1, interprets 3 and pws to us 
turning It iy apyn in the beginning. So the |xx. so Onkelos, and 
Jonath. Ben. Uziel Bekadmin, and so the Vulgar, and so the most 
usual translations. Hence the others fall, Hterus. Targum in 
wisdom; Tertull. 11 power; “Procrop, in his empire. , In the 
foundation. 3. In the head or sum. 4. In the foundation. Philo 
in order before all. So R. Bechai and yen Muimonides witi 
MATTER,’ 

‘* In the first moments of surprise, 1 thought it possible I might 
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be deceived,—that instead of reading The Taghmical Art, I was 
actually reading Mg. Bellamy’s first note on Chap. 1 Genesis, 1 
turned to the title-page, and found that it was not a visual decep- 
tion,—that I was in fact reading Mr. Cross’s work, and not Mr. 
Bellamy’s: and my astonishment of course increased. 1 put the 
book by, and began to ponder on this most extraordinary circum- 
stance. How, I asked myself—how is it possible that two authors 
living at such a vast distance in time from each other, should yet 
coincide in so many particulars,—nay, should commit the very 
same errors 2—and that not in one or two instances, but in so many ! 
Aud how is this to be accounted for? Had I been a believer in 
the transmigration of souls, [- should eertainly have thought Mr. 
B.'s soul had pre-existed in Mr. Cross’s body ; or (what amounts 
to the same thing) that Mr. Cross’s soul during its preregrination 
had fallen in love with Mr. B.’s body, and taken up its abode 
there for a short time. But I had no faith in this doctrine, not- 
withstanding its having been a favourite dogina of my forefathers, 
particularly “the Cabalists ; this thought, therefore, speedily gave 
way to the following—‘ Perhaps Mr. B. has—but the suspicion 
only arose ;—I stifled it in its birth. Nay, said I, Mr. B is too 
honourable to be guilty of so degrading an action; he is too pious 
to commit so mean a fraud !—besides, he bas too great a contempt 
for the opinions of his predecessors, thus to appropriate their senti- 
ments ! 


How this man has covered himself with disgrace and shame ! 
But let him have all the bonours and praise so dearly pur- 
chased, let him have the credit of reviving the Taghmical Art 
in Great Britain, of bringing again to light that jewel of ab- 
struse literature which the barbarians of the last century so 
strangely trod under foot. And may this satisfactory reflection, 
together with the patronage of Sir James Bland Burgess, sup- 
port him against the sneers of his envious cotemporaries. 

This discussion has not been altogether useless to the theo- 
logical world, It has turned the attention of many to a more 
careful study of the Hebrew, and has elicited several publi- 
cations of much learned research. The translators of our own 
nation have been amply vindicated from the impudent asper- 
sions of Bellamy by. Messrs. Whittaker and Todd, who have 
shown that perhaps at no other time, and in no other place, 
were ever collected together so many deeply skilled in oriental 
literature. The rational satisfaction, which this fact must give 
toevery lover of our Church, willexpand itselfin gratitude towards 
those gentlemen whose works have already received the appro- 
bation of persons who were most competent to decide on their 
merits. Mr. Todd published, under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Mr, Whittaker’s work was priuted 
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at the expense of the University of Cambridge. These two 
divines each in his vocation have done complete justice to the 
subject, and each has taken that line which the circumstances 
of his situation naturally dictated. Mr. Todd, long immersed 
among the manuscripts of Lambeth, has thence produced 
many curious documents and detailed particulars known but to 
few. Mr. Whittaker, on the other hand, enjoying learned 
leisure under the shady elms of St. John’s, has entered into 
all the minutig# of the points, and has made his work a store- 
house of curious remarks upon them, which will be read long 
after the pitiable cause of these volumes is forgotten. 

But the last gentleman brought forward by this absurd at- 
tempt on the Holy Scriptures deserves our particular notice, 
being of a description rather rare among us, although not en- 
tirely a nondescript, a learned Jew. Mr. Hurwitz, in the 
work before us, not only shows himself acquainted intimately 
with the best writers of his own nation, but to be no stranger 
to the Latin Classics. He has evidently freed himself from: 
some of the prejudices incident to his people, and has, in 
several instances, ventured to depart from opinions sanctioned 
by his forefathers for many generations. A young Hebraist 
would derive much instruction from studying these Vendicia, 
as several notes are inserted containing much useful informa- 
tion. We extract the following, hoping the promise it contains 
will be speedily executed. 


“© That the language of gesture and vision preceded oral lan- 
guage, was not only a favourite opinion amongst Pagan philoso- 
phers, but it has been embraced by many eminent men amongst 
the moderns, They have dignitied it by the name of natural lan- 
guage, as if the interpretation of its signs were intuitively known. 
This i is, however, far from being proved ; on the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that we learn to interpret these signs in a 
similar manner as we do others, namely, by observation and ex- 
perience. If so, its priority must fall to the ground: nor is it 
likely to have been. at any time the only medium of communication. 
Equally improbable is it, that oral language should owe its origin 
to compact, agreement, or common consent; for how was consent 
to be obtained without language ? Nor is it more philosophical to 
suppose that the Deity condescended to teach our first parents how 
to speak. Besides, holy writ expressly attributes the invention to 
Adam; and the whole structure of language shows that it is of 
human origin, 

*« It would lead me too far from my present subject, were I 
here to state fully my ideas regarding the origin and structure of 
the Hebrew language. I shall therefore only remark, that the 
established opinion that the Hebrew rcots, or primitives, are all 
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triliteral, useful as it may be in a grammatical point of view, is 
far from being proved, ‘The following are my reasons for doubting 
this position. 

«© First: because, whether language be of divine or human ori- 
gin, it is improbable that three sounds should have been em- 
ployed to express that which might have been expressed by 
one. Secondly: because, in most languages, particularly in 
those that can justly lay claim to originality, we find that words of 
prime necessity, and which are most likely to have formed the first 
vocabulary of man, are all monosyllabies. Such is the case in 
Hebrew ; thus =x light; ws fire; m5 the mouth; — the hand ; 
rw the tooth; ax father; ox mother; ja a son; &c. Now, to say 
that these monosyliables were derived from triliterals or dissyllables, 
is) 12 My Opinion, inverting the order of nature, which always 

roceeds from the simple to the compound, and not from the com- 
pound to the simple. Thirdly : because many of the roots, which 


have hitherto been considered as primitives, are evidently com- 


pounds, and may be resolved into their elements. 

‘¢ It therefore appears to me, that, instead of referring mono- 
syllables to triliterals, we ought to invert the order, and refer the 
latter to the former. In short, the simpler the word the more it is, 
in my opinion, entitled to be regarded asa primitive. But then, 
it will readily be asked, how came these primitives into existence ? 
Did they result from compact or agreement,—so that they are in 
their nature entirely arbitrary ? Decidedly not: as in this case 
we should only fly from one difficulty to another. For, if language 
be of divine origin, it cannot be supposed that God would teach 
men words that were not founded in reason ; and if it be of human 
invention it is equally improbable. For what invention has man 
ever made, in which reason had not its full share! The only way 
then to account for these words, is to consider them as onomato- 
poeia, That the Hebrew primitives are of this nature, I hope to 
show in some future work, which I intend to publish on this sub- 
ject. For the present | must content myself with giving a bare 
hint of it. 

‘© To enable the reader, however, to enter into my views—let 
us suppose Adam to have, for the first time, fixed his attention on 
an object, such as an animal, forinstance. He would of course 
take notice of its most obvious qualities, such as its form, figure, 


colour, &c, and these, combined in the mind, would constitute the 


idea he had of the animal. Now, suppose that whilst he viewed 
the animal, he noticed the emission of the sound, which we call 
breathing. ‘This would undoubtedly form a part of the idea he 
would have of the animal; and when he came to recite to himself 
what he had perceived, it would be—a being of a particular form, 
colour, &c. and which emitted a particular sound, These becoming 
associated in the mind, would recal each other, Sound would 
recal form and colour, and form and colour, &c. would recal the 
sound. The tangible and visual qualities he could not easily imi- 
tate; sound, on the contrary, he could; nay, he must, being by 
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nature himself a breathing animal. Was it not, therefore, most 
natural that he ‘should denominate the being he had contem 
lated, by a sound which imitates breathing ; thus, hak. And this 
is exactly the Hebrew name for an animal, viz. *m chai; meaning 
literally, that which breathes. Suppose, further, he next observed 
another animal of a different form, such as an ox for instance; as 
long as he observed it to possess the property of breathing, he still 
called it +m the breather; but the moment he heard it emit the 
sounds of J4h mah, he had a new name for it; by which henceforth 
he would distinguish it; and this is, in fact, the Hebrew name for 
cattle; thus Ans. 

«* Again, suppose he beheld a bird. Wishing to have a nearer 
view of it he approached it. The timid animal took wing—orr 
went the bird, and by the fluttering of its wings produced the 
sound off, or 4 gnoff, which then become the name of every winged 
animal. Hence my to fly ; jypy the eye-lid ; »35 the wing, corner, 
extremity ; hence mm to hover, move like a Pind « and a number 
of other words derived from the same root. 

we ésh, fire, wx dr, light, or fire, owe their origin to a similar 
source. The former from the hissing or shooting noise that accom- 
panies it, particularly when the combustibles are moist ; the latter 
from the sound of a current of flame. These primitives, and many 
others of the same kind, gave birth to numerous other words.”’ 


There is another publication in Mr. Hurwitz’s power which 
might contribute much to the right pronunciation of Hebrew. 
In p. 109, Mr. H. observes, “ I have now in my library a 
Pentateuch, printed at Constantinople, A. M. 5312, containing 
besides the Hebrew text, Rashi’s Comment, and Targum On- 
kelos, two translations ; one in Spanish and the other in Greek, 
both in Hebrew characters.” Now if the translation into 
Greek in Hebrew characters were published, it would give to 
scholars a far better notion of the power of Hebrew letters 
than any other mode could do. The loss of the Hebrew Bible 
expressed in Greek characters which formed part of Origen’s 
Hexapla is ever to be lamented. Our readers may not under- 
stand who Rashi was, that being a ridiculous abbreviation of 
the true name and address—Rabbi Solomon, of Luneville. 
Now the moon or luna in Hebrew is n>, and taking the initials 
of the above address in Hebrew, we have, Rashi. He was a 
very able writer. Nothing, indeed, is so great an obstacle to 
the learner, as the uncertain pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language. Although for the purpose of fixing that pronun- 
ciation the vowel points were invented, yet it is clear that these 
will be pronounced according to the birth-place of the reader, 
and the Jews themselves are known to vary as much as the 
distant inhabitants of the same country generally do among 
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ourselves. Besides late writers affecting to give the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew words in English characters, have often so 
strangely metamorphosed the word, as to render it impossible 
for any but an adept to recognize the original under the disguise. 
We trust Mr. Hurwitz will favour the world with something 
more simple and rational. The specimen of his abilities now 
before us, will make us anxiously expect to see him in print 
again. 

















Cc 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Brian 
Walton, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the Lon- 
don Polyglot Bible. With notices of his coadjutors in that 
illustrious Work ; of the cultivation of Oriental Learning, in 
ihis country, preceding and during their time. And of. the 

* Authorized English Version of the Bible, to a projected revision 

of which Dr; Walton and some of his assistants in the Poly- 
glot were appointed. To whichis added Dr. Walton’s own 
Vindication of the London Polyglot. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M.A. F.S. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, County of York. 8vo. 
Pp. 351. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; and Longman and 
Co. 1821. 





(Concluded from p. 448.) 


— 


Our readers undoubtedly may have expected extracts from 
the lives of those learned men who assisted Bishop Walton in 
composing the Polyglot. But the lives of studious men gene- 
rally present little variety, and, excepting that Bishop Walton’s 
assistants were in general distinguished by the persecutions of 
the radicals of those days, their memoirs afford little no- 
velty. Still it is gratifying to have their memoirs thus rescued 
from oblivion, and their example held out to future genera- 
tions to stimulate exertion and to excite hope. But we must 
reserve our pages for the Considerator Considered, a treatise in 
the second volume of Bishop Walton’s Life reprinted, being 
the first time of its being reprinted since the learned author’s 
death, and containing much profound information upon sub- 
jects at present somewhat agitated, and at all times highly 
important to be understood. ‘The cause which gave rise to 
this publication was as follows. Since no Homer is without 
his Zoilus, Dr. Walton had for his a Calvinistic Independent 
of the University of Oxford, named Owen. He was a man, 
no doubt, of great abilities, but in this instatice attempted to 
treat upon a subject with which he was by no means thoroughly 
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acquainted. According to Mr. Todd, whose note we here 
subjoin at length, as giving sufficient account of this divine, his 
attack on the Polyglot was entitled— 


«© The Vindication of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, published 
in 1659, by Dr. John Owen, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
during the Usurpation of Cromwell. Nothing can be adduced 
more explanatory of this controversy, than the observation of a 
gentleman who has very recently given to the world Memoirs of the 
Life, &c. of Dr. Owen. ‘ The progress of Hebrew literature has 
discovered, that the fears, entertained by Owen, respecting the 
doctrines of the Polyglot, were wholly groundless : and his lan- 
guage, that those who asserted that the Scriptures had suffered in 
the same manner with other books, bordered on atheism, was rash 
and improper ; as the event has proved. He disclaims all per- 
sonal motives in the considerations he was led to throw out on the 
Polyglot ; professes not to have been acquainted with Walton, 
and but little with his chief coadjutors; and pretends to no pro- 


found acquaintance with the department of ltterature, to which the 


Prolegomena and Appendix of the Polyglot properly belong. —Aud 
yet he scrupled not to impugn assertions, which those Prolego- 
mena and that Appendix coutain !—* It is unnecessary now,’ the 
learned biographer of Dr. Owen proceeds, ‘ to canvass his ob- 
jections. His fears magnified his expectations of danger, and mul- 
tiplied his difficulties ; and neither the cause of sacred learning, 
nor his own fame, would. have suffered, had he never written a 
sentence on the subject. He was not allowed to pass unanswered. 
Walton immediately published an able, but ill-tempered reply, Tue 
CONSIDERATOR CONSIDERED, &c. Jt cannot be concealed, and 
ought not to be denied, that Walton had greatly the better of his anta- 
gonist tn this controversy. He possessed eminent learning, great 
critical acumen, and all that patient industry which was necessary 
for the successful prosecution of his very arduous, undertaking, 
These qualifications, combined with abundance of leisure, with 
the assistance of Jearned associates, and with enthusiastic devoes 
tedness to the cause which he espoused, enabled him to bring his 
original work to a_ perfection that left all its predecessors far be- 
hind, and to meet any antagonist, with advantages, of whose impor- 
tance he was sufficiently aware. The time and talents of Owen 
had been chiefly devoted to very different pursuits, In doctrinal, 
exegetical, and controversial theology, he had then but few 
equals, and nosuperior. In these departments’ he shone with dis- 
tinguished lustre, and to their cultivation he had consecrated all 
the faculties and ardour of no ordinary mind. His public la 
bours, and numerous writings, must have left him but little time 
er inclination for the dry pursuits of verbal criticisin ; and on this 
account, it would kave been better had he left the subject to others. 
But while I freely concede the palm of victory in this contest to 
Walton, itis impossible to compliment the spirit with which he 
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fought for and achieved it. He never condescends so much as to 
name Owen, although the work which he answers was not anony» 
mous, He breathes a tone of defiance and contempt, alike uncal- 
led for and unsuitable; but probably dictated us much by the 
pelitical changes in prospect, as by personal dislikeof Owen. The 
Ex-Vicechancellor of Oxford, though not then a son of the Church 
of England, a title to which Walton attached no ordinary import- 
ance, was not unworthy to be named with the most learned of her 
progeny ; and even the Editor of the Polyglot was net entitled to 
school him as a dunce,’—I pause again, with submission to the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Owen, to observe that a man professing uo pro- 
found acquaintance with the literature which another critically 
illustrates, and yet deliberately assaulting and depreciating it, can 
hardly earn, in sacha vain endeavoura name of higher import 
than adunce ; and therefore such an one can be treated by him, 
whose labours he insults and misrepresents, only as a blanderer 
who surely deserves to be schooled, or as a trifler provoking derision, 
There was at one time a flerce defender of Dr. Owenagaiust theattack 
of Dr. Walton, who considered the latter as not to be compared, 
in point of criticism, with the former ; of whose aid, in his narra- 
tive of this controversy, Mr. Orme has not availed himself! This 
person was Mr. Joseph Cooper, who pablished a vehement disser- 
tation, entitled “ Domus mosaicee Clavis, sive Legis Sepimentum ; 
in quo punctorum Hebraicorum adstruitur antiquitas; eaque 
omnia, ciut accentualia thm vocalia; ipsis literis fuisse coseva, 
argumeutis, undique petitis, demonstratur. Que verd in cone 
trarium ab Elia Levita primipilo, Ludovico Cappello, D. Doctore 
Waltono, &c. adducuntur, multa cum fidelitate examini subjici- 
untur et diluuntur. &c. 8vo, Lond. 1673. No wonder then, 
that this critic, speaking of Cappellus, boldly says, * oy rationes 
r. Walton, 
‘ cujus sententiam Biblioram Polyglottorum, que jure quave 
injuria Prolegonienis insertam, disputativne plane nervosa expuge 
navit Dr. Owen ; and then of Dr. Prideawx, * quem und com 
Ludovico Cappello, et Doct. Walton, argumentorum tum pondere, 
tum numero, obrutum in hoc quali quali tractatulo invenire licet.! 
Thus overwhelming: these three unfortunate schulars, he is not 
content that the reader should wituess their extinction with an 
other seutiment than that of detestation; for be says, ‘ Habetis 
standem, lectores candidi, natales horrendt isttus monsiri, quod, 
obstetricante Elia Levita. primitusnatum Lud. Cappellus, Johannes 
Prideauxius, et Brianus Waltonus, cum aliis é nostris, postmodum 
educdrunt &e.’ Pref. ad Leetorem. Instead of citing other pre- 
sumptuous passages from this forgotten yet learned volume, I will 
copy afew words more from the biographer of Dr. Owen. * His 
[ Walton’s] remarks on the motives and designs of Owen are bitter and 
uachristian, and only reflect dishonour on himself. And surely the 
man, who after enjoying the favour of Cromwell, had the ingratitude 
to erase his acknowledgment of it, and to insert the name o Charles, 
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from whomn his work had derived no benefit, (though it afterwards 
procured a bishoprick for its author,) has not the highest claims to 
credit for Christian simplicity and sincerity.” Memoirs of Dr, 
Owen, &c. By William Orme, 8vo, London. 1820, pp. 271, 272, 
273. In answer to these concluding remarks of Mr. Orme, I refer 
the reader to Dr. Walton’s own publication, and the vast impor- 
tance of the subject, inthe preceding pages of this volume ; and 
next to the account, given by Dr. Walton himself, in the Me- 
moirs of his Lifeand Writings which I have brought together, 
respecting the alleged fuvour of Cromwell, respecting also the 
concern which Charles the Second appears to have shewn for the 
Polyglot, and respecting other matters connected with this sub- 
ject, hitherto suppressed, or overpassed ; whish may lead the 
reader to a different conclusion than that made by Mr. Orme. 


Bishop Walton’s Reply to Dr. Owen consists of 13 chapters, 


and 308 close-printed octavo pages, in which many important 
points relative to the Hebrew literature, Hebrew points, and 


- manuscripts, the change of character, the various readings, 


the keri and ketib, the authority of the various translations, 
are all discussed with a depth of learning, and an acquaintance 
with the subject, which so strongly characterized the Editor of 
the Polyglot. We shall endeavour to lay before our readers 
some extracts which are most peculiarly interesting at present, 
not attempting to criticise the opinions of so able a scholar. 
Indeed, we believe they are now generally sanctioned by the 
approbation of posterity, and ratified by the unanimous con- 


seni of the learned. 

Dr. Owen had attempted to raise an outcry in favour of 
what is now termed Hebrew verity. The following extracts, 
which the Bishop published from his Prolegomena to the Poly- 
glot, will place that subject in the light in which it is now 
viewed by every scholar. 


«¢ What the author of the Prolegomena delivered concerning the 
) purity and authority of the Original Texts, is to be seen 

roley, vii, de Textuum Origivalium integritate et auctoritate, 
and Proleg. vi. de Varniis Lectionibus; whither I must refer the 
reader for full satisfaction. The sum is this, as hath been touch- 
ed in part already. I. That the Hebrew Text is not corrupted 
by the Jews either before or after Christ. ‘This is proved by sun- 
dry reasons, and amongst ‘others by these. That it were against 
the Providence of God to permit the Scriptures to be corrupted ; 
and against the fidelity of the Church, to whose care the sacred 
Oracles are committed. That the Jews neither did, nor could 
falsify the Hebrew Text, but that the fraud would have been pre. 
sently discovered. ‘That it is incredible : (as Saint Augustin saith 
De Civit. 1. 13. c. 13. ‘ ipsos voluissé¢ codicibus suis eripere verite: 
tem, ut nobis eriperent auctoritatem, vel in totum orbem disper- 
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sos potuisse in hoc conspirare nullo contradicente.’) This is at large 
proved, Proleg. vii. p. 52, and the arguments ,to the contrary 
answered, 2. That neither the Hebrew nor Greek Texts of the 
Old or New Testament are corrupted by heretics or others, but 
that they remain pure and entire ; and that they always were, and 
still are, the authentic rule in all matters of faith and religion, and 
that by them all Translations are to be tried and examined ; to 
which end many arguments are produced ; among others, that 
God at tbe first delivery to the Church, not Translations, but 
Original ‘Texts, and those pure and free from all corruption; and 
therefore those that say they are corrupt must prove them so to be, 
and shew when and how they came to be corrupted, and how they 
came to lose that authority which they once had; otherwise they 
are to be presumed to be pure and authentic, as being in posses- 
sion of their authority. Nor can any general corruption be proved 
from a few particular instances, but — the casual errors of the 
transcribers, which may well consist with the purity of the foun- 
tains. Proleg. 7. sect. 15, 16, 18, 22, 23,&c. 3. That though by 
the negligence or inadvertency of transcribers some casual mise 
takes or involuntary errors way creep into the Text, from whence 
various Readings have risen both in the Old and New Testament ; 
yet the Original Text remains pure and authentic, because those 
varieties are not in matters of any moment, whereby any point of 
faith or salvation is prejudiced in the least ; nor are there means 
, wanting whereby such errors may be amended, and the true read- 
) ing established. That it was not possible that any error should 
have risen in matters of weight, but it would presently have been 
discovered, there being so many thousands of Copies dispersed all 
ff the world over, which were daily read, expounded, and considered 
of, and every word weighed and examined, either in public or pri- 
vate, by learned men and others in all ages, who esteemed these 
Books as the records of their salvation, and the grand charter of 
"® their inheritance in heaven; and for other mistakes, there are 
means to rectify them when they are discovered as the analogy of 
ie — faith, the writingsand comments of the Ancients, collation of an- 
nf cient Copies, consulting ancient Translations, especially the Scrip- 
ture itself, the comparing of parallel places, considering anteces 
dents and consequents, &c. That these Various Readings sel- 
dom change the sense, or if they do, yet both are agreeable to the 
analogy of faith ; and if, notwithstanding these means, both read- 
ings seem equally balanced, there can be no danger to follow which 
wewill. These things are handled, Proleg. vi. sect. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, &c. and Proleg. vii. sect 15, 16, &c." 


The next subject of importance is the controversy respecting 
points. The following passages will prove that the Hebrew, 
like every other language, necessarily had its own vowels, and 
that points were unknown in the days of Origen and Jerome. 
But five hundred years after ae and when the Jews were 
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dispersed, the school of Tiberias invented them to preserve the 
right pronunciation of the words. An impossible task! be- 
cause towels themselves are variously pronounced accord- 
ing to a man’s country, and a Polish Jew may as easily be dis- 
tinguished from Spanish by his reading the Scriptures, as 
a Vorksliireman from a cockney. ‘These points, therefore, 
must be regarded merely as the opinions of the Tiberian Jews, 
so far as they decide the sense of any word, which they some- 
times do, As rules for pronouncing, they may of course be 
safely followed, that being a matter of indifference. Yet as 
of late more deference seems to have been paid them than they 
deserve, the following observations of Bishop Walton will be 
foutid to contain their history in a small compass. 


“ First, then, for the true stating of the Controversy, which 
our author wholly neglects, we must distinguish between the 
vowels and accents, in regard of their sound and signification, and 
the points and figures whereby they are now signified or expressed : 
for it is frequently acknowledged in the Prolegomena, that the 
Hebrew, as all other languages, consists of consonants and vowels ; 
and that it hath its accents or tones, though not always noted by 
points in every word as they arenow. Thus Drusius, De recta 
lectione Lingue sancte, cap. 4, distinguishes: * Vocaliuim soni 
literis covevi sunt, figure vero posteriores, et post Hieronymi.eta- 
tem.”” So doth Chamier, Panstrat, lib, 12. cap, 4. n. 5. where he 
writes, ‘ Vocales quoad sonos semper fuisse, de picturis, verd se 
nolle cum ullo contendere, num posse concedi codices antiquitis 
non fuisse punctatos : so also D. Prideaux in the place now al- 
leged, Lect; 12. sect. 3. vowels do, as it were, animate al] words, 
and are as the soul to the body, whereupon they are called vocales, 
a voce; because by the help of vowels articulate words are pro- 
nounced. This is largely proved, Prolegom. iii. sect. 49, &c. where 
it is also shewed that the ancient Hebrew vowels were the same 
before the invention of points, which are in all other Eastern 
Tongues, as the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, &c. viz. "x which are 
yet commonly called matres /ectionis, because they direct the read- 
ing in books not pointed, to which some add 7, and St. Jerome y. 
The grammarians, indeed, make them all consonants, and exclude 
the vowels out of the number of letters, that they may make way 
for the points, but against all reason and common sense: for the 
Hebrews have as many letters as other nations, (for as-is shewed, 
(Y] Prolegom. ii. other nations, as the Assyrians, Greeks, &ec. 
received their letters originally from them, as by their names and 
order of the alphabet appears; and therefore [ see no reason why 
the Hebrews could not express all their words by these twenty-two 
letters, as well as other nations. Certainly, the Hebrew alphabet 
nvust be very defective, if it have no vowels, which are the chief 
letters, without which, no letters cun be pronounced: this would 
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make an alphabet of such letters as could not at all be pro. 
nounced, which were most absurd : for as Morinus saith, ‘ quod 
est sua natura vocalissimum, et per quod cetera redduntur vocalia, 
esset mutum.’ By the help of these letters Ongen expressed all 
the Hebrew Text in Greek letters in his Hexapla: the like hath 
St. Jerom and divers others of the ancients done, when they ex- 
press some words or verses in Greek or Latin letters. And why 
could not Moses and the Prophets do the like, as the Jews do at 
this day, when they express the words of other nations, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, &c. in Hebrew letters without points ? 

** Out of Origen we have some relics left in [Z] that ancient 
Greek MS. of Cardinal Barberini’s of the Minor Prophets ; which, 
collated with the Roman LXX, I have printed in the Appendix ; 
and have produced some verses, viz. Hos. ii). 2. and xi. 1, in 
Proleg, ili. sect. 49. as a specimen how Origen expressed the He- 
brew Text iu Greek letters, by which it appears that Jod served for 
(c) sometimes for (e) Aleph for (a) Vau for (v) and (») and sometimes 
for (s) Ain for (a) and sometimes for (+). Josephus |. 6, De BelloJud. 
calls the letters of the name min) Quwenerla ticcapa, four vowels; for 
by Qavyele he understands vowels in opposition to consonants, called 
ctuQave. So St. Jerom frequently, as is observed by Gerard Vos- 
sius, De Arte Gram. I. 1. c. 27. and others, ‘ Verum est quidem 
hodie vocales in iis quiescere, at olim pro vocalibus fuisse testatyr 
Hieron. qui eas vocales appellat.’ Epist. 145. * Docet pro Ho- 
sianna dici Hosanna, media vocali illisa, qui ab Aleph excluditer 
Jod.’ Here it is evident he reckons Aleph and Jod among vowels. 
And Epist. ad Evagr. ‘ Referre negat utrum dicamus Salim,’ 
(which is written sorbw with Jod,) ‘an Salem,’ which is written 
ca>v without Jod, ‘ et hanc causam reddit, guéd vocalibus in medio 
literis rard utuntur Judei.’ Here it is plain he calls Jod a vowel. 
‘Idem tradit Heb, Gen. 13. dicit px cum 3 scribi, et ppx ablata 
1 litera, que apud Hebrzos pro (u) legitur,’ More to this purpose 
is alleged in the same place, to which I know not what can be 
answered ; it being as clear as if it were written by a beam of the 
sun, that Jerom reckoned x for vowels. So Zuinglius (ausprinted 
Zuinger in the Proleg.) Pref. in Esaiam, Vocalibus nunquam 
earuit illa linqua. x enim a pe*730 ef u, nunquam eis defuerunt, 
&c, Beza de recta ling. Grec. pronunc. Non dubito quin ante 
puncta vocalia ab Hebrzis Grammaticis divinissimo certé invento 
excogitata (quod post Hieron. ztatem contigit), Aleph idem prorsus 
illis atque ceteris gentibus sonuerit. This, and a great deal more, 
those that please may read in those Proleg. all which our author 
well knew, but was pleased to pass over in silence, as knowing it 
would overthrow one part of the foundation, whereupon that fabu- 
lous opinion of the antiquity of points is built ; and, therefore, for 
information of the reader, | have here transcribed. In the same 
place the reason is given, why the Hebrews more frequently omit 
the vowels in the midst of words, than in the beginning or end: 
Unde hzc consuetudo Hebreis, vovales in mediis vucibus omittendi 
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plerumque, cum initio es fine sepius (not ‘semper, as it 1s mis- 
printed) adhibeant ; which the reader may find, Proleg. iii. sect. 50.” 


To this we will add the Dr.’s own summing up of the 


« That which we affirm there about this controversy, is first, 
that the modern points were not either from Adam, or affixed by 
Moses or the Prophets that were before the Captivity. Nor, 
secondly, after the Captivity, devised either by Ezra, or any other 
before the completing of the Talmud. Thirdly, but after 
five hundred years after Christ, invented by some learned Jews 
for the help of those who were ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, 
whom they would teach, by this means, to read the Hebrew 
Text as distinctly and exactly as themselves ; that so, after 
they had taken out of the People’s hands and laid aside the 
Greek Translation of the LXX., they might have every where 
in their Synagogues men, though unlearned, who by this help 
might be able to read the Text publicly, which, before the 
invention of those points, could be done only by a few learned men. 
Fourthly, as for other matters, though probably affirmed, I do 
not insist much ; as who they were; how many; one or more; 
in what place they lived ; (whether at Tiberias, or elsewhere ;) or 
where they met about this work ; what the precise and exact time 
was, when the punctuation was made ; whether the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth age after Christ : in which things because of the great 
defect of any certain historical monuments among the Jews for 
those times, all being involved in great obscurity and darkness, by 
reason of their dispersions and bauishments, it is hard to determine 
any thing with certainty ; though it be most probable, that this 
work was taken in hand, about five hundred years after Christ, by 
the Tiberian Masorites. 


This is a very lucid and sufficient account, which our readers 
may depend upon as indisputable. No Eastern language had 
points originally, but when several consonants came together, 
they were pronounced by inserting a short e between them, as 
recommended by Sir William Jones in reading Persian, and 
the connexion would give the sense. But it is probable that 
the Masorites, where a word had different significations, en- 
deavoured to aflix to each its own peculiar pronunciation, 
which, however convenient, is contrary to the genius of lan- 
guage. ‘Thus the three consonants dor signifies to speak, a 
word, a law, &c. &c. ; yet it no more requires a distinct pro- 
nunciation for each, than our English word ball, which under 
the same sound has a variety of meanings. So also the Latin 
word liber, according to the old distich : 


Liber, Bacchus liber, free, 
Liber a book, and liber the bark of a tree. 
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The location always sufficiently ascertains the sense in all 
languages dead and living. 

If we have been copious in our extracts, we are sure that 
our learned readers will not consider our pages as misem- 
ployed. Still less in this age of religious and moral innova- 
tion should we he excusable if we omitted the following pas- 
sage, which refers to the antiquity of set forms of prayer. 
That men starting up from the lower ranks of society, or those 
whose acquirements, however astonishing to their own little 
flocks, have been gleaned in some private academy, should 
ignorantly contend for extemporaneous effusions, should not 
surprise us. There are various causes which lead to that result. 
However, their dissent and their practices are all novelties, to 
prove which in religion is to refute them. What has been 
taught and observed semper ubique et ab omnibus, always, every 
where, and by all, is the foundation of the faith and practic. s 
of the British Church in all matters of moment. As to in- 
different matters, every church and every nation must follow 
its own choice, to which the members thereof are bound to 
submit, under penalty of the consequences which constantly flow 
from schism, and wo unto that man by whom the offence cometh. 
Thus, in former times, many who held the same faith with the 
Church of England, chose to dissent from her communion 
on account of the surplice, the cross at baptism, kneeling at 
the Lord’s Supper, and other trivial causes. Concerning these 
‘ a terrible outcry was raised, and the ponderous volumes writ- 
ten to prove the heathenism or idolatry of such ceremonies 
would amaze a modern theologian. Now what is the result? 
The Church of England remains perfectly free from idolatry, 
and every suspicion of it, and retains the ancient faith origi- 
nally common to both parties. But the descendants of those 
who left her communion, are now almost all Socinians or Deists, 
and deny the Lord who bought them. This perpetual lapse 
of opinion, this sinking from good to bad, and from bad to 
worse, would have been restrained by an established form of 
prayer, which embodies the articles of our Creed in our daily 
devotions, and established forms existed, it appears, before our 


Lord. 


“‘ But heis much offended, p. 331, ‘ that from the occa- 
sional mention of the Samaritan Liturgy, and the pretended anti- 
quity of it, the Author of the Prolegomena falls, and not without 
some bitterness, on those that have [P] laid aside the English Litur- 
gy, or Service Bcok, and saith it had not been imprudently done, 
to reserve a triumph over the Sectaries to some more considerable 
victory than any is to be hoped from the example of the Samaritans, 
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a wicked people, forsaken of God, &c. and therefore he could 
have wished he had refrained that close of his discourse.’ And the 
author of the Pro/egomena could have wished that his Adversary could 
at length learn to relate things truly, and to forbear calumnies, Let 
the place be looked on, Proleg. xi. sect. 23, and let any man see, 
whether it be not the example of the Jews who used set forms of pub- 
he prayer, from the time of Esdras, and who were certainly the people 
of God, to whom the promises were made from whom the argument 
is drawn against our modern Sectaries, aud that the Samaritans are 
mentioned in this only ut Judzorum emuli; so that the exam- 
ple of the Samaritans proves chiefly the practice of the Jews, 
whose apes they were in this and other things, and so may well be 
brought as an argument against our Novellists. The words are 
these ; Quam (Liturgiam Samaritanorum*) valdé antiquam esse et 
prope Esdrz tempora in usu fuisse, vel ex ipsis Judzorum for- 
mulis, quas paulo post reditum 4 Babylone, ab Esdra, et sociis 
ejus Compositas fuisse affirmant uno ore omnes Judai, quasque in 
huuc usque diem usurpant, colligi potest. Videantur Cappellus in 
Spicileg. et Seldeni Note in Eut. Unde Sectariorum nostrorum 
pervicacia, et inpietas meritd redarguitur, qui, spretis omnibus 
publicis Orationum et Liturgiarum formulis, per omnes Christi 
Ecclesias ab ipsis Ecclesize Christiane primordiis, et Apostolorum 
temponibus usitatis Liturgiam -Ecclesie Auglicane omnium per 
orbem Christianum purissimam, et sanctissimam, damnarunt, et 
omnibus, &c, Quorum praxis ab ipsis Judzis eorumque emulis 
Samaritanis erroris et uovitatis arguiter: where we see the argu- 
ment is drawn chiefly from the Jews; and from the Samaritans, 
only as imitating the Jews. And let the Samaritans be what 
they will, yet their example in imitation of the Jews, who were 
then the only visible Church of Christ, is a strange argument for 
the use of public set forms of Liturgy, and will more prevail with 
sober and pious men, than all the pretences of factious Novellists.” 

« By this which we have said it appears, that as our Au- 
thor hath feigned to himself an adversary when he had none, 
that so he might have some pretence of depressing the several 





* That this (i.e. the Samaritan Liturgy) is very ancient, and 
was in use about the time of Esdras, may be proved even from the 
Jewish forms of prayers themselves, which all the Jews unani- 
mously affirm weve composed by Esdras and his companions soon 
after the return from Babylon, and these they use unto this day. 
See Capellus in Spicileg. and Selden’s Notes on Eut. By this 
fact, the obstinacy and impiety of our Sectarians are deservedly 
exposed, who, despising all public forms of prayer and litur- 

ies, used in every Church of Christ from the foundation of the 
Church and the days of the Apostles, condemn the Liturgy of the 
Charch of England, the purest and holiest of any in the Christian 
world. Such misconduct is convicted of error and innovation by 
the Jews themselves, and their rivals the Samaritans. | 
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Translations ; so that whichis said by him, we might. well have 
passed by, but that our silence would have been by him interpre- 
ted as an acknowledgment of the truth of his affrmations. And 
although his invectives he groundless and vain, yet I have good 
ground to believe, that there is something else in the translations 
themselves {which he is not willing to mention,) which hath caused 
all this bitterness against them. It appears by these ancient 
Translations that, what our Sectaries have [W] cried down in the 
Church of England, as Popish innovations, viz, episcopal governe 
ment, set forms of Liturgies, observation of festivals besides the 
Lord’s Day, were used (us they are still) in those Eastern Churches, 
planted by the Apostles, and their Successors, in Asia and 
Africa, from the first times of their conversion ; so that what these 
men would exterminate as Romish and Antichristian novelties 
have been anciently used by those famous and flourishing Church- 
es, which never professed subjection to the See of Rome. Hue il- 
la lachryme : This is that cordolium of our Novellists, the prac- 
tice of the universal Church of Christ all the world over, which 
condemns their innovations ; which argument is of more force with 
considering men, than all thg acute arguments drawn only from 
strength of reason. For tocondemn the practice of the Church 
of Christ in all parts of the world, constantly observed in all ages, 
is insolentissima insania, as Saint Augustin long since gered, 
These things, with some other ancient rites, appear in the Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, &c. which I doubt were as great motes in 
our Author’s eye, which made him so willing to quarrel with the 
Translations, and to cavil without acause.”’ 


To every scholar this treatise of the Considerator considered 
will be most acceptable, and if Mr. Todd’s leisure permitted, 
he would confer a greater benefit on the world, by a republica- 
tiun, perhaps a translation of the Prolegomena themselves 
with Dathe’s preface. For these volumes the public are 
already much indebted to him, and they will have a place on 
the shelves of every divine. 








Letter to *** *¥ *#* ®*% % *, on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Stric- 
tures on the Life and Writings of Pope. By the Right Hon, 
Lord Byron. 8vo. Pp. 55. Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1821. | 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, protesting against the 
zmmolation of Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of 
Pope. Svo. Pp. 34. George Cowie and Co, Poultry. 1821. 


A raview of these Letters should have followed more closely 
our Number for May last, but more impoftant subjects drew 
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aside our attention, and even now we can afford them only a 
brief notice. Indeed, the Letter to Lord Byron scarcely de- 
serves any. For although we do not greatly differ from the 
writer in his opinions, we much condemn his language as gross 
and vulgar. Besides, he has satisfied himself with assertion, 
scarcely attempting to prove any observation which he makes. 
We shall content ourselves by giving one extract only, being 
at the same time a specimen of just observation and vulgar 
writing. 


«* Your criticism on the bust of Autinous is curiously perverse. 
‘ Can there be more poetry gathered into existence than in that 
wonderful creation of perfect beauty ? But the poetry of this bust 
is in No respect derived from nature, nor from any association of 
moral exaltedness.’ But from what is the poetry derived ? The 
same execution, super-natural, super-artificial, might have been 
applied to the figure of an ass or a monkey. Pray, does your 
Lordship think that any execution could gather into such a _ figure 
all the poetry in existence? No, you cannot be so absurd and 
blasphemous even for the sake of Pojfe. Without tne magic of 
the mind no poetry ever existed. The mind, its feelings, its pas- 
sions, its associations, is the whole of poetry. Descriptions of 
nature are poetical in proportion as they suggest, by memory or 
association, warm feelings to the mind ; artificial objects, by be- 
coming interwoven with the memory of the minds that lived in 
ancient times of renown, or by exciting sensations of alarm or sym- 
pathy for minds imagined to be exposed to distress and danger, 
often possess greater poetical interest than the grandest objects in 
nature. The bust of Antinous is poetical, because its perfect 
beauty and symmetry impress upon the spectator the perfect love- 
liness of a mind corresponding tothe external form, The bust is 
therefore more sublime than a mountain, but no power of a poet, 
or magician, can ‘ imbue a pack of cards with more poetry than 
inhabits the forests of America." Asif conscious that nothing could 
serve your Lordship’s purpose but thorough swaggering, you lus- 
tily swear, that ‘ a silken purse can be made of asow’s ear.’ Then, 
by way of atonement to the dignity of proverbs, you add that * a 
good workman will not find fault with his tools.” There is some 
difference, however, between a workman’s materials and his tools. 
Pope's poetical tools cannot be found fault with ; his materials 
alone are in fault, and therefore the proverb on that poiwt must 
have the lie from your Lordship, while the proverb on the other is 
happily sanctioned,” 


So much for Fabius. Lord Byron affects to speak ex cathe- 
dra, and addresses his correspondent, John Murray, with much 
apparent contempt of his cotemporaries. We first are told, 
that he did make the mistake which Mr. Bowles complains, 
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about the woods of Madeira trembling at a kiss; next, why 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers was suppressed, and then 
we have an attempt to justify the morality of Pope’s character, 
by making every body else equally immoral. 


‘© Mr. Bowles says, that ‘ he has seen passages in his letters to 
Martha Blount which were never published by me, and I hope 
never will be by others; which are so gross as toimply the gres- 
sest licentiousness,’ Is this fairplay ? It may, or it may not 
that such passages exist ;-and that Pope, who was nota monk, al- 
though a catholic, may have occasionally sinned in word and deed 
with woman in his youth ; but is this a sufficient ground for such 
a sweeping denunciation ? Where is the unmarried Englishman of 
a certain rank of life, who (provided he has not taken orders) has 
not to reproach himself between the ayes of sixteen and thirty with 
far more licentiousness than has ever yet been traced to Pope ? 
Pope lived in the public eye from his youth upwards ; he had all 
the dunces of his own time for his enemies, and I am sory to say, 
some, who have not the apology of dulness for detraction, since his 
death ; and yet to what do afl their accumulated hints aud charges 
amount ?—to an equivocal /aison with Martha Blount, which 
might arise as much from his infirmities as from his passions, to a 
hopeless flirtation with lady Mary W. Montagu ; to a story of Cib- 
ber’s ; and to two or three coarse passages in his works. Who 
could come forth clearer from an invidious inquest on a life of fifty- 
six years? Why are we tobe officiously reminded of such passa- 
ges in his letters; provided that they exist? Is Mr. Bowles aware 
to what such rummaging among ‘ letters’ and ‘ stories’ might 
lead ? I have myself seen a collection of letters of another eminent, 
nay, pre-eminent, deceased poet, so abominally gross, and elabo- 
rately coarse, that I do not believe that they could be paralleled in 
our language. What is more strange, is, that some of these are 
couched as postscripts to his serious and sentimental letters, to 
which are tacked either a piece of prose, or some verses, of the most 
hyperbolical indecency.” 


But, as we have before observed in our former Number, 
Pope’s private character cannct be defended. That the cha- 
racter of Lord Byron’s friends and acquaintance are equally 
indefensible we can readily believe. Yet are there many who 
have lived with undeviating rectitude, free from any stain of 
licentiousness, although possessed of all the requisites for 
indulgence. Such men generally remain unknown to the 
world, both from the exclusion of boasting in a Christian’s 
character, and from a dread of that ridicule with which such 
an avowal would be usually followed. We can, therefore, 
easily account for the noble Lord’s ignorance even of the ex- 
istence of such men. It is not unusual for, men to set up 
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their own standard of morality, as the boundary between im- 
propriety and hypocrisy. 

As his Lordship does not affect yet to teach ethics, we will 
pass on to what he does, the sublime in poetry, or rather, 
what is poetry. This, in our former Number, we showed from 
Longinus. To his pages we would still refer, as comprising a 
complete description of poetic qualities, one or more of which 
appear absolutely necessary to raise any composition above the 


level of prose. Lord Byron is not always aware of the feel- 


ings excited hy the scenes to which he~alludes, and which im- 
art to them their poetry. We will give two or three instances 
of this from the Letter before us. 


“* Trecollect, when anchored off Cape Sigeum in 1810, in an 
English frigate, a violent squall coming on at sunset, so violent as 
to make us imagine that the ship would part cable, or drive from 
her anchorage. Mr. Hobhouse and myself, and some officers, had 
been up the Dardanelles to Abydos, and were just returned in 
time. The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago is as poetical as 
need be, the sea being particularly short, dashing, and dangerous, 
and the navigation intricate and broken by the isles and currents, 
Cape Sigeum, the tumuli of the Troad, Lemnos, Tenedos, all ad- 
ded to the associations of the time. But what seemed the most 
* poetical’ of all at the moment, were the numbers (about two hun- 
dred) of Greek and Turkish craft, which were obliged to‘ cut and 
run’ before the wind, from their unsafe anchorage, some for Tene- 
dos, some for other isles, some for the main, and some it might be 
for eternity. Thesight of these little scudding vessels, darting 
over the foam in the twilight, now appearing and now disappear- 
ing between the waves in the cloud of night, with their peculiarly 
white sails, (the Levant sails not being of ‘ coarse canvas,’ but of 
white cotton,) skimming along as quickly, but less safely than the 
sea-mews which hovered over them ; their evident distress, their 
reduction to fluttering specks in the distance, their crowded succes- 
sion, their Jittleness, as contending with the giant element, which 
made our stout forty-four’s éeak timbers, (she was builtin Iudia,) 
creak again ; their aspeet and their motion, all struck me as some- 
thing far more‘ poetical’ than the mere broad, brawling, shipless 
sea, and the sullen winds, could possibly have been without them.” 


Here our noble author does not perceive that the danger of 
our fellow-creatures on board these little scudding vessels now 
appearing and now disappearing, gives us that interest in the 
scene which is here deemed poetic. So again in the next 


page. 
«© As for the Euxine, | stood upon the Symplegades—I stood 
by the broken altar still exposed to the winds upon one of them— 
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I felt all the * poetry’ of the situation, as I repeated the first lines 
of Medea ; but would not that * poetry’ have been heightened by 
the 4rgo? It was so even by the appearance of any merchant 
vessel arriving from Odessa.” 


Here the poetry of the situation arises from recollection, 
His Lordship repeated the first lines of the Medea, and yet 
does not discover that his feelings were excited by the recol- 
lection of the events recorded of the Argonautic Expedition, 
It is thus with the ruins of Athens. We are interested in the 
history and fate of men who carried human genius to sucha 
pitch of elevation, and experience painful sensations whilst 
viewing their chef d’ceuvres destroyed, and their descendants 
oppressed by monsters and barbarians. Ask the traveller,” 
says Lord Byron, ‘* what strikes him as most poetical, the Par- 
thenon or the rock on which it stands? The Parthenon, no 
doubt ; but why ? Because it is the work of man, of those who 
in early life we have been taught to admire, because the Par- 
thenon brings to our recollection the heroic times of Greece, 
the Persian war, the tragedies of Sophocles, and the orations 
of Demosthenes. These all rush into the mind of him who 
contemplates the ruins of Athens, and impart pvetical feelings 
to his soul. In p. 27, Lord Byron refers to Stonehenge as 
another source of poetical feelings. In this we presume him 
much mistaken. Stonehenge excites curiosity only. How 
were these masses of stone brought here? By whom and for 
what purpose? If these points were accurately ascertained, 
they would excite little interest. 

Again we have the following observations. 


‘*¢ Tu my mind the highest of all poetry is ethical poetry, as the high- 
est of all earthly objects must be moral truth. Religion does not 
make a part of my subject ; itis something beyond human pow- 
ers, and has failed in all human hands except Milton’s and Dante’s, 
and even Dante’s powers are involved in his delineation of human 
passions, though in supernatural circumstances. What made So- 
crates the greatest of men? His moral truth—his ethics. What 
proved Jesus Christ the Son of God hardly less than his miracles ? 
His moral precepts. And if ethics have made a philosopher the 
first of men, and have not been disdained as au adjunct to his Gos- 
pel by the Deity himself, are we to be told that ethical poetry, or 
didactic poetry, or by whatever uame you term it, whose object is 
to make men better and wiser, is not the very ferst order of poetry ; 
and are we to be told this too by one of the priesthood ? [t requires 
more mind, more wisdom, more power, than all the ‘ forests’ that 
ever were ‘walked’ for their ‘ description,’ and al] the epics that 
were founded spun fields of battle. The Georgics are indisputae 
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bly, and, I believe, undisputedly even a finer poem than the Eneid, 
Virgil knew this ; he did not order them to be burnt. 


‘* The proper stady of mankind is man.” 


This is unexpected from Lord Byron, and being a subject 
with which he has rarely meddled, no wonder that he errs, 
Ethics is, indeed, the highest subject a poet can choose, yet 
has it ever been deemed the least propitious for a display of 

. Truth and fiction will not mix, whilst fiction has been 
deemed the soul of poetry. Nor has Pope proved himself de- 
ficient of the higher qualities more in any thing than in his 
ethics. The lines are well finished, the thoughts beautifully 
expressed, and the Deist argues with some show of logic, but 
is there a sublime passage to be found in the Essay on Man, 
or in the Ethical Epistles ? Not one. Whether it be, as his 
Lordship says, it requires more mind, more wisdom, &c. but 
so it is, that sufficient mind, wisdom, and power, have not yet 
been found for the subject. With regard to the Georgics and 
/Eneid we cannot but wonder at Lord Byron’s mistake. It is 
well known that Virgil wished to destroy the AEneid because he 
had not finished it. Every one knows that there are half lines 
every where, and that the whole was improved by omissions 
or other alterations through the care of Tucca and Varius. The 
Eclogues are not, therefore, finer poems than the Aneid, be- 
cause they too were not ordered to be burnt. Had Virgil lived 
to finish his works, then it might be determined which were 
best executed. At present nothing can be determined con- 
cerning Virgil’s preference of the subject, by his wishing not 
to leave an imperfect poem behind him. Besides, with moderns 
the Georgics are prized at least the more, because of the 
beauty of the Latinity, and the accuracy of the versification. 
And surely many a scholar has wished that Virgil had been left 


to find better topics. We know that these were adopted at the 


request of Augustus, who wished to make agriculture fashionable 
among the Romans. ‘So that Virgil chose the subject of the 
fEneid, Augustus that of the Georgics, a fact which makes 
directly against Lord Byron’s observations. 

In his real or affected zeal for Pope, Lord Byron has been 
led far astray from the long-established principles of criticism. 
Although something must be left to the taste or feelings of 
each individual, yet are there certain principles which seem, &$ 
Mr. Bowles has rightly denominated them, invariable. Nor 
will all the ingenuity nor bold assertions of his Lordship rescue 
the Rape of the Lock from the imputation of Burlesque, nor 
give pathos or sublimity to his poet’s ethics. In short, this 
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Letter is superficial and unsatisfactory, and betrays rather a 
wish to attack Mr. Bowles, than any settled conviction of the 
sentiments and opinions advanced, 


pw ____ 


The Coronation. Observations on the Public Life of the King. 
By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 8vo. Pp. 56. Warren, Old 
Bond Street ; and Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1821. 


Here is a text upon which the Rev. Author might have com- 
posed an octavo volume instead of a slight pamphlet, in which 
no notice is taken of many most important points. One omis- 
sion which we particularly regret is, the reasons for the coro- 
nation. It was said in Parliament, that the coronation was 
nothing but a needless expensive show, an idle parade, how- 
ever magnificent. Nor was this assertion combated by any 
member on national or constitutional grounds. Yet, whoever 
shall review the transactions of the last reign, and consider 
the true system and fundamental points of the British Go- 
vernment, will, perhaps, be induced to conclude, that the 
essential parts of the coronation are indispensably necessary 
whatever may be thought of the parade. Too many consider 
the Parliament as the whole of our system, it in their idea 
has swallowed up the other branches of legislature, and a king 
seems created but for the purpose of assenting to their acts. 
But this is altogether an erroneous view of the subject. Our 
constitution has, in fact, grown out of the infirmities of human 
nature. Wherever an injury, an oppression, or a wrong ap- 
peared, there a remedy was applied. The various contests 
which have in this country been carried on for power, have 
introduced those improvements that now require only to be 
preserved to answer all the purposes of government, with more 
liberty to the subject, and better protection of property, than 
have hitherto been achieved under any other constitution what- 
ever. The civil wars taught Henry VII. the necessity of 
diminishing the power of the nobility, This he accomplished 
so well, that his son was the most despotic monarch in Europe. 
The nation feeling the inconvenience of this in the arbitrary 
measures of his two daughters, combined to curtail what were 
then denominated the prerogatives of the crown. Those who 
first contemplated these measures aimed at real improvements. 
But they were soon driven away by men of a more daring 
Stamp, who sought their own aggrandizement only. So that 
at the resturation of the second Charles, the. varied rights of 
the nation and the monarch were rather understood than fixed. 
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At the revolution this omission was remedied, and measures 
were enacted to guard against future encroachments either on 
the part of the King, the Lords, or the Commons. Expe- 
perience, too, having taught the nation that no engagement 
could bind a Papist, it was deemed necessary to po per- 
sons of that religion from ‘the throne, and all other subordi- 
nate situations which might empower them to do mischief. 
Now the proper end of all government is the happiness of the 
people. This happiness consists in security of person and 
property, as well as in freedom from unnecessary restraint. 

he world has seen various expedients tried for obtaining these 
advantages, but with the usual imperfection of worldly affairs, 
what you gained on one side you lost on another. Security 
could be easily ensured at the expense of freedom. But if to 
freedom every thing else was sacrificed, more anxiety was pro- 
duced by the irregular movements of the fickle multitude, than 
by all the terrors of despotism. A mixed government seems 
to have best attained both purposes. The three estates mu- 
tually check each other, i it should in these days be more 
frequently insisted upon, that it is the especial duty of the 
King to restrain any encroachments of either house. As neither 
of these is infallible, and as popular clamour has frequently 
attempted what would have been injurious to the nation, there 
must be a vis conservativa somewhere resident. But this 
power should be guided by certain fundamental principles, 
which it is not permitted the Legislature to alter. e appre- 
hend this power to be committed to the King, and these prin- 
ciples laid down in the oaths which are taken at the corona- 
tion. If any part of the constitution might be altered at the 
will of parliament, it would evidently be useless to impose on the 
monarch any oaths whatever, since it might then become uncon- 
stitutional to observe them, and thus the constitution would 
operate against the constitution, or contain a self-contradiction. 
It therefore follows, that those articles to which the monarch 
at his coronation is called upon by the laws to swear are of 
perpetual obligation, and can be altered only by a revolution. 
One of these, for instance, is the support of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in England, and of the Kirk in Scotland. 
It is well known that this construction of the coronation oath 
induced our late revered monarch, George III., to oppose all 
attempts at placing the Popish Church on a level with our own. 
Indeed, if a king should consent to such a measure, that con- 
sent would virtually dissolve the subject from his allegiance. 
To prevent any such alterations in favour of Popery, the pre- 
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sent family were seated on the throne to the exclusion of the 
right line. 

Now this view of our system renders the coronation essen- 
tially necessary, as giving permanent stability to its fundamen- 
tal principles. One might to be sure have suspected this to have 
been the case, by observing the opposition made to it by our 
experimental politicians, who seem to have no settled notion 
of the true ends of government. From their measures and 
language one would be led to conclude, that a vete for a mem- 
ber of parliament was a necessary ingredient to human hap- 
piness, and that general elections formed the chief support of 
private character and public peace. But that government 
which produces the greatest security from all wrongs with the 
least-restraint is undoubtedly the best, and.is to be preferred 
whether representative or not. In our own, one very material 


point is gained by making the execution and enactment of our 


laws totally independent of the private character of the prince. 
This prevents that versatility which would otherwise ensue, 
as well as more serious evils, if the prince should be of a vio- 
lent and despotic character. We cannot farther dilate upon 
this admirable contrivance, except to remark, that by means of 
these established principles, and of this contrivance, that the 
king can do no wrong, a change of ministry affects external 
policy chiefly, and makes little alteration in the internal ma- 
nagement of the country, so far at least as individuals are 
concerned. ; 

We have made these observations on account of the dif- 
ferent view in which Mr. Croly sees this subject. That gen- 
tleman seems to think, that the character of the sovereign is 
of high importance. Certainly it is desirable that the sovereign 

should de esteemed by his subjects. But a tolerably able 
| ministry would keep all in order whether it were so or not. 
We do not mean such an heterogenous mixture as now guide 
our councils, which owe their bond of union to the violence 
of their opponents. We might indeed add, that the absurdity 
of the various plans which these have advocated, together 
with their general public conduct, renders the whole nation 
suspicious of their designs or their abilities. Whilst the out- 
rageous measures which they have adopted to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of shewing off their talents, has justly alarmed the real 
lovers of their country. To their rash proceedings Mr. Croly 
alludes in the following passage. 


‘«‘ The spirit of libel, active and eager in all conditions of society, 
is yet disabled from effecting serious evil in private life. Law is 
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vigorous, individual feeling vigilant and revengeful. In this cir- 
cumscription of its appetites, libel has one outlet for the supply of 
sustenance and triurnph the most attractive and the most secure, 
Rank, and the highest rank, is its vatural object ; the slanderous 
surveillance, which dares not intrude upon the retirement ofa roof- 
less attic, is indulged with its smooth and unrestricted sweep round 
the throne ;—The wandering electricity which would be extin- 
guished, if it touched the ene never finds itself more vivid, than 
when it is free to shoot and kindle round the knosp and pinnacles 
of the crown. 

‘«¢ Late proceedings had peculiarly brought the king’s name into 
discussion, and it is among the heaviest offences of the public agi- 
tators, that they urged the discussion into personal liberties with 
their sovereign. This was not done blindly. No man can have 
laid his band on the book of the Constitution, without seeing that 
it prohibits the confounding of the king’s person with his autho- 
rity. But the book of Insurrection has other maxims, and its cardi- 
nal practice is, to degrade the individual at the head of the realm, 
A mighty stride is made towards ruin, when the sovereign is stripped 
to the popular iniagination of the ancient and inherited qualities of 
the throne. 

«« The more elevated leaders in this dangerous proceeding may 
not be distinctly chargeable with contemplating the whole revo- 
lutionary length of its consequences. They have a wisdom, such 
as it is, and it must teach them to abate all swelling of the waters, 
beyond the exact height that floats them into power. They can 
covet no more of popular disturbance, no more of the shaking of 
the earth, than that which may be enough to break down their 
dungeon wall of opposition, and let them outinto the light and air 
of royal patronage. But the resultof this tnfling with obloquy 
ought to have been foreseen, Not a word of those personalities 
was lost upon the multitude of diseased and desperate fortunes 
that hang upon party. The spirit darkened as it descended. 
What was sport tothe rhetorical reformer within the legislature, 
was inflamed passion and projected regicide tothe sincere revolu- 
tionist without ; metaphoric folly was the parent of factious mad- 
ness. Yet there is not a man living whocan charge the king with a 
perversion of the law ;—with an oppression of the subject,—with 
the remotest tendency to use the mighty power of the throne to the 
prejudice of the Constitution,” 


After some farther judicious observations upon this subject, 
Mr. Croly next adverts to the public character of the King. 
Here he proves his Majesty to have deserved the highest praise 
from the nation, on account of that which the boots and back- 
skin hero of Norfolk holds out as an unpardonable misde- 
meanour. A few hungry partizans may think with him, but 
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we are sure that the great majority of the nation and of Eu- 
rope unite in these sentiments of Mr. Croly. 


‘¢ What the king has done is matter of record. In i811, he was 
called to be sole regent. We were then in the midst of a stupen- 
dous war. The strength of the continent was crushed ; the ancient 
defences of the great European society were beaten down before a 
rude and headlong violence, which seemed raised for the purposes 
of a ruin surpassing the strength of man, or his hope of restoration. 
The world was deluged with confusion. To assume the sceptre 
at such a period, without adding to the national perplexities by the 
rashness habitual to new power ; to have simply sailed down in the 
vessel of the state without a dangerous interference with its course 
or its crew ; without the vanity of exhibiting untried skill, or the 

ratification of repelling services in which he had no original choice, 
would have been meritorious. But the Prince Kegeut had to di- 
vést himself of strong and accustomed impressious ; lie had to post- 
pone personal feelings, and prefer to meu of captivating com. 
panionship, others less likely to sacrifice their opinions, but more 
furnished with the qualities for governing the state. Of the result 
of this determination we feel the benefits, aud shall feel them as 
long as we have a country. We feel them in our inilitary renown, 
in Our commercial grandeur, in our domestic security, They visit 
and touch us like the light from every point of the atmosphere. 
The influence of that single, manly decision has transfused itself 
through all the recesses and depths of the system. It is no pre- 
sumptuous unveiling of Providence, to look upon the determination 
to support the ministry of the late king, as our immediate preserva- 
tive from the most calamitous reverses that could have drained the 
heart ofa people. For, the policy oftheir oppovents was decla- 
red; they had resisted the war, that was the only hope of Europe. 
They would have taken refuge in a peace infested with all the evils 
of open hostility, without its compensating honour, its chance of 
victery, or its animation and bracing of the public mind. But the 
evil day must have come,—they must have met it at last, not with 
the bold array and valourous defiance of a nation, proud of its 
strength, and confident in its leaders ; but with the broken and 
scattered resistance of men surprised in their sleep, and gathering 
up their weapons while the enemy were pouring over their walls, It 
may be owing, under God, to that determination, that England is 
not now a place of Graves, and her people a peeled and scattered 
remnant, flying across the seas, and imploring charity frow stran- 
gers, and shelter from the howling wilderness. Yet there was in 
that day much to distract and oppress the Judgment which was 
called on to decide between the competitors for the Reyal confi- 
dence. The war seemed to have failed in its chief objects. The 
independence of the Continent had vanished away, Germany 
was a field of slaughter, encumbered with the'wreck of her thrones 
and armies, Spain was a a which the British armies 
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moved, like a fiery pillar, to marshal its broken aud murmuring 
tribes, Among ourselves the cry of the multitude was for peace. 
The war have been glorious but oppressive ; the perpetual lifting 
of the sword, even for victory, was exhausting our strength ; and 
selfishness iu our Allies, and tremendous and increasing force ib 
the enemy, threatened to make success only a respite, and defeat 


hopeless rulu.” 


Mr. C. proceeds to point out the ruinous councils which the 
opposition gave to the nation, and has recorded some extracts 
from their speeches. Most certainly, if the various speeches 
made in and out of parliament respecting the late war, its 
management, and its events, by the leaders of the opposition 
were fairly collected together, it would form a monument of 
disgrace to them for ever. Either they spoke their real senti- 
ments, and then we must set them down for very shallow poli- 


ticians indeed, or they opposed measures which they approved 


as advantageous to the nation, merely to succeed ministry in 
office. In that case what reproach would be sufficiently severe ? 
But from the specimen we had of their talents, during the 
short period of their administration, when they failed in every 
plan, and nearly ruined the navy by dismantling the frigates, we 


- must leave them on the first horn of the dilemma, and spare their 


integrity at the expense of their capacity. 


« This Charge is not lightly brought. They shull be condemned 
out of their own mouths, Lord Grey thus throws down his pledge 


in the commencement of the Peninsular campaign :-— 
«© +] have already said, it was not a sudden ebuilition, that should 


have led us to depart from those principles of economy which I 


-have so often recommended. * * °* If neither of those things 


existed, (spirit in the Spanish people, or authority in their Go- 


‘vernment,) or if the one existed without the other, it was ‘the 


other, it-was the very acme of madness in his Majesty’s Ministers, 
under such circumstances, to lavish, as they have doue, the resour- 
ces of the country, * * * His Majesty’s Ministers, on. the 
16th of December, thought proper to advise his Majesty to issue 
that celebrated proclamation, which pledged his Majesty to the 
universal Spanish nation; which bound this country to a cause, 
which, according to every information, was at that time actually 
hopeless, * * * But I cannot but disapprove of this gra- 
tuitous pledge, solemnly proclaimed to the world under such cire 
cumstances ; a pledge which could not be of any service to Spain, 
and might be of considerable inconvenience to this country.’— 
April 21, 1809. Debate on the Addreis on the Campaign. 

** * Before peace can arrive, before it will be possibile for us to 
make any sober estimate of the terms on which it may be possible 
for us to accept it, I much fear it will be our duty to contemplate 
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the great accession of power and resources which France will de- 
rive from the subjugation of the peninsula of Spain. What is the 
inference from the whole ? It is, that looking at the situation of 
France, at the extent of its hostile means, &c. * * * We 
must conduct the war in such a manner as notto fear a failure of 
resources, * * * And what policy is better calculated to 
resist the most formidable danger with which the liberties of a 
country were ever menaced, than the provident system of hus- 
banding our resources ? This vital policy, I lament to say, has not 
been pursued by the present advisers of the Crown. * * * 
They (the Ministry) must have been struck with the folly of em- 
barkiug in military operations against France, at a time when there 
was no power in existence to give theman effectual co-operation, 
* * * I[sthe power of Buonaparte lessened since we engaged 
in that warfare ? Is the power of France reduced below what it was 
when we embarked ina military co-operation with the Spanish 
people? * * * J] have this night arraigned his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for pursuing a line of conduct respecting the operations of 
the war, and the external difficulties we experience, wholly the 
reverse of that which the situation of this country and the circum- 
stauces of the world render absolutely necessary !’—Debate of 
June 13, 1810. 

‘ These are the published sentiments of the head of the Oppo- 
sition! A man of rank and public weight, of inuch experience in 
public council, and of undisputed sincerity. ‘Can the burlesque of 
political prediction go farther? It would be unprofitable and 
needless to call up from their oblivion the heartless absurdities with 
which the followers and echoesof his Lordship laboured to en- 
lighten the empire. Lord Erskine indignantly declared it as his 
opinion, * that it would have been better for the public service, 
had the men who lost their lives in the late campaign been shot in 
St. James’s Park.’-—-Debate, April 24, 1809. 

« But the eloquence of those Statesmen could spread the wing 
beyond its habitual censure of England and her Allies. It could 
soar and shinein the panegyricof Napoleon, It is their crime, a 
crime beyond forgiveness, that they were the adulators of the Ty- 
rant of France, the wonderers and bowers down before the majesty 
of his presence, the humbled and submissive gazers on his pavilion 
of cloud, until the mysterious might within should proclaim his 
pleasure in the lightnings. With them Napoleon was the‘ child 
of Providence The superstition of their folly covered a malig- 
nant and sanguinary usurper withthe robe of wisdom, less to be 
resisted, than to be obeyed, and profanely sent him forth on his pro- 
gress of devastation with the attributes and authority of a Minister 
of Heaven.” 


How severe a punishment it would be to Lord Grey that he 
should be obliged to con over his own speeches! Indeed this 
pamphlet dwells far more on the character and conduct of party 
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among us, than on its ostensible subject, the Public Life of 
the King, and although the style is often turgid, the senti- 
ments are usually just. The truth of the following statement 
will be acknowledged by every sound member of the state. 


«© We now approach transactions on which no man of British 
feeling can reflect without pain. The wounds are still scarcely 
closed, and it would he the last work of loyalty to open them 
again. Theerrors of those to whom custom and the laws have al- 
lotted the place of dignity, are but reluctant topics to rightly con- 
stituted minds. The Queen’s trial was a matter of necessity,— 
solemn, constitutional necessity. The meanest culprit in the 
empire would have had aclaim to liftup his voice against the 
laws; the crown of England would have been a bauble, if the 
Queen’s challenge of a trial had not been answered by au appeal 
to public justice. The nation has felt and done homage to the 
personal furbearance of the King under circumstances calculated to 
distress and irritate the feelings of every man of honour. 

«* The discomfited spirit of Radicalism rose from its sleep on 


‘that oblivious pvol’ where the visitations of the law had flung it: 


down ; and its summons to the whole host of its scorched and 
smitted followers was the Queen’s cause. The proceedings of the 
time, vulgar and pantomimic as they were ; the carousals, and 
petitions, and processions that threw the common sense of England 
into ridicule, were of importance asa clue to the general, intricate 
design of the Reformers. The queen’s guilt or innocence was ne 
question of theirs. 

«* The true conclusion to be drawn from those burlesque pomps 
of the mob, those marshalled riots, and republican loyalties, was to 
the unsparting, pestilent activity that has taken subversion upon 
its hands ; the eager diligence with which jacobinism spurs on to 
the seizure of every spot from which the country can be command- 
ed; itsstruggle forthe bar, the army, and even the church, omnia 
maria vexata ;—every harbour aud creek of the civil polity search- 
ed fora secure deposit of its contraband, imported from the de- 
cayed stores of French democracy ;—its adoption of every pretext 
of disturbance ; the evil ubiquity in which it is instantly present, 
wherever there is a mind to be inflamed, or a hand to be dipped 
in treason : its instant mixture with the errors of the great and the 
discontents of the poor ; its fearful, subtle, satanic administering 


of the exact temptation that is to bewilder each, till the bond is 
signed in blood,” ) 


These extracts will sufficiently show the vigour and the 
spirit in which this pamphlet is composed. We could have 
wished, however, that the Rev. Author had more confined him- 
self to the ostensible subject. .For there are many traits in 


his Majesty’s public conduct which might be brought forwards 
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with great advantage, and which would prove to the nation 
the truth of the motto so elegantly and justly impressed on the 
coronation medals. 

Proprio jam jure, animo paterno. 
ee -f 
Sir Francis Darrell; or the Vortex: a Novel. By R. C. Dal- 

las, Esq. Author of Percival, Aubrey, Morland, &c. &c. 
4 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co, 1820. 





In a short preface Mr. Dallas informs us, that the * object of 
his present essay is not only to expose vice and folly, but to 
counteract the impiety and blasphemy which disgrace the age.” 
The design is most excellent, we wish as much could be said 
of the execution. We are at a loss to know who in these vo- 
lumes is the vicious man. Sir Francis, the hero, is, indeed, 
when about sixteen or seventeen years old, guilty of one 
great transgression, whose consequences were very fatal. Yet 
not only is he made to offend quite as much, nay, more, through 
ignorance than vice, but to have spent his hours in sorrow and 
repentance from the moment that he was aware of the mis- 
chief he had done. He is represented as self-condemned and 
wretched, but disbelieving in a future state, yet at the same 
time accomplishing all the good in his power. Disgusted with 
society at a very early period of his life, he cherishes in soli- 
tude his morbid reflections. By one of the common incidents 
in novels, he is charmed with the beautiful Miss Saville,, who 
is a pious Christian, but a Papist. By her intreaties and influ- 
ence he is persuaded to read the Bible. This he does without 
note or comment, and at last meets with three difficulties, to 
solve which he applies to his sweetheart! Was any thing 
ever so ridiculous. A baronet, a scholar, and a gentleman of 
fortune in England, seriously applies to a girl for the solution 
of theological difficulties. Sooth to say, two of the three are 
very girlish objections, which most boarding-school misses 
might solve. The third is, indeed, a formidable question. Mr. 
Dallas puts them into the hands of a Bishop, who is made to 
reply to the two first very clumsily, and to the last very ob- 
scurely. However, Sir Francis is satisfied, and becomes a 
Christian. This does not satisfy Miss Saville, who wishes him 
to be like herself, complete. This hesitation produces some 
delay of their nuptials, when Sir Francis is stabbed by a rival, 
but not killed. His danger takes away Miss Saville’s scruples, 
and she turns Pretestant, and her reasons for abjuring her 
faith are very curious, we believe, for we do not quite com- 


prehend them. 
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_ Next, Sir F. Darrell’s friend, Mr. Vernon, is another profli- 
gate, who, in fact, is guilty of no profligacy except mentally, 
is a very active, useful friend, and meets with no mischance. 
Rufus Palmer is an Evangelical sinner, Mr. Dallas in him 
would expose a thorough hypocrite, and punish him too. But 
this is most awkwardly managed. He succeeds in none of his 
attempts, and his punishment is, a trick played on him ata 
masquerade, and his cook swearing a child to him! These 
are the chief dramatis persone, by whose means Mr. Dallas 
has endeavoured to effect his purpose of exposing vice and 
folly, impiety and blasphemy. As from this machinery we can 
extract nothing to instruct our readers, we will be a little more 
bountiful for their amusement. 


«¢ During this preamble, we put a baby’s cap and frock on 
Rufus, and Aspell dressed himself as a nurse, with a very large 
false bosom, a high cap, and very high-heeled shoes, so that he 
was gigantic. Rufus laughed at the figure immoderately, and let 
us undress him without much notice, till finding himself almost 
naked, ‘ Why! what the deuce are you at?’ cried he, continuing 
his laugh; on which Aspell, playing the purse, went and coaxed 
and hushed him, till we had fairly undressed him for bed ; when, 
without giving him time to consider, he lifted him up like'a child, 
with our assistance put him into the machine, and, tucking the 
clothes well about him to preserve decency, the poles were run in, 
and Rufus hurried away, laughing ready to kill himself. Having 
set him down in a convenient spot, the poles were taken away, and 
Aspell drawing a stool to the head of the cradle, began hushing 
and rocking, midst a roar of laughter from the gathering crowd— 
¢ Lullaby ! lullaby !"—Rufus, mindful of the character he had to 
support, spoke not a word, but occasionally whimpered to keep 
up the farce. Aspell patted and pretended to suekle him, when 
Rufus, unable to bear the constant rocking, pulled him close, and 
whispered ; ‘ For the Lord’s sake, my friend, don’t rock any more, 
I am sick at the stomach,’ 

«“*« Hush! By, baby, by! said Aspell, and, pretending to sit 
down, slipped away. Our dresses being altered, we got close to 
the cradle to observe. Every one passing gave him a hush and a 
lullaby ; some stood to look. Aspell, having got the secret of his 
stomach, put his foot on the rocking-step, and gave it a gentle 
see-saw. After whining and crying like a child, Rufus was unable 
to restrain a manlier kind of groan, ‘Oh!’ of which no notice 
being taken, he bawled out, *‘ Zounds! I shall be sick.’ 

‘* The gentle rocking continuing, and no nurse coming to him, 
he clapped a hand on each side of the cradle, and, thrusting out his 
head first on one side and then on the other, in search of his nurse, 


he roared, ‘J tell you, Aspell, by the Lord, I shall be sick.’ 
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** He looked in vain for Aspell; for, though he saw his foot on 
the rocker, he knew not to whom the foot belonged. 

‘“** You, Sir,’ said he, ‘ who belong to that foot, I beg that it 
may take you away.’ 

‘«* Aspell removed his foot, upon which J rocked on the opposite 
side, His head was out there instantly. Heated beyond bearing 
by his agitation and the crowd, he tore off his mask, and exhibited 
a perspiring visage. | 

‘“¢ «JT insist, Sir, you take your foot away; this is not your cra- 
dle.’ There was a burst of laughter. ‘ Lord! the child can 
speak ! who would have thought it?’ We gave him a little respite 
Pe rocking while he sat up, looking round with his lace cap and 

rock. 

“6 ¢ What a pretty child,’ says one; ‘ I wonder how old he is. 
Lord ! it has got its teeth ; what a shame to be in a cradle !—Let’s 
toss him out !’ 

‘© Poor Rufus, conscious how unprepared he was for such a toss, 
cried out, * Now, you would not do such a thing, would you? Fie 
for shame! Sir, this is Mr. Vernon’s cradle. We are in joke; 
take care, Sir, take care you don’t toss the cradle over,’ 

‘© ¢ By no means,’ said the mask ; 1 did not know Mr, Vernon 
had such a fine child,’ 

«« ¢ Puff and nonsense,’ cried Rufus ; ‘ go about your busivess.’ 
He now began to be very impatient. Seeing me looking on, he 
beckoned me with his finger. 

«* « My worthy Sir,’ said he, in a low voice, ‘ do you know Mr, 
Vernon ?’ 

** « Intimately.’ 

«* ¢ It makes me extremely happy to hear you say so. I am his 
particular friend. Do me the favour to go and bring him here.’ 

*¢ © T will,’ said IJ, in a feigned voice; * but will you first satisfy 
my curiosity? Did your papa come over to this country with 
Captain Gulliver? Are all children in your country as big as you 
when born?) And are ye all born with teeth ?” 

‘© * None of your tricks upon travellers,’ quoth Rufus, * 1 know 
all that nonsense is fair at a masquerade; but will you be kind 
enough now to go and fetch your friend Vernon here.’ 

«© ©T never saw such a child in all my life. Why nurse, you 

ou should whip this child.’ 

‘¢¢ Oh dear me! dear me!’ cried Aspell, now returned as the 
nurse, ‘ since I have been away, some fairy has changed my boy ! 
La! what a diffegent nose !' 7 

“« Tsay, [ say, Aspell,’ said Rufus, in a gentle voice, ‘ come 
here, | want to speak to you.’ 

« « Thee art not my child. I'll not come near thee. Oh! what 
a pretty babe was mine.’ 

*¢ « Do, my dear Sir,’ said Rufus to a stander-by,’ pull that big 
woman close to me,’ 
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‘« « What, a’nt you done sucking yet ? said the mask ; ¢ for 
shame !° 

«« ¢ Let me but catch hold of her,’ said Rufus, ‘ and you shall 
see. I'll give her leave to get out of my clutches again, if she 
can.’ 

«© «Oh! what a naughty child! fie! fie! Gotosleep.” Some 
one rocked the cradle. 

“ «No more of that,’ roared he. ‘I say, Aspell, do tell me 
where Vernon is guue; I am sure he would not have left me so 
long if he knew all,—some unavoidable assignation I am sure; but 
I say, my dear Aspell, I want to tell you something, I do indeed.’ 

Here his eye caught the goddess Diana coming towards the 
cradle, This female divinity was no other than the muscular Miss 
Belcher. 

«© ¢ Hah!’ continued he, ‘ here isa friend; this must be Ver- 
non’s cousin, I say, Lady Diana!’ The mask went up to the 
eradle. 

«6 * My dear, good Lady Barbara,’ said he.— 

“ ¢ I dont know you,’ said the mask.— 

«© * Not know me! I shall never forget your salve, and great 
kindness. You know Mr, Palmer, Mr. Rufus Palmer, don’t 
you? Down with you last Christmas. This is all play. Pray 
bring your cousin to me.’ 

«© ¢ Where are my vymphs?’ said Diana. ‘£ Bring me a rod, a 
birch rod ;—this is not the first little boy I have chastised.’ 

«© ¢ Lord have mercy on me! You may go about your business, 
Mrs. Diana,’ 

«« « He is not so ugly neither,’ cried Diana. ‘ Come, I won't 
whip it this time! kiss and make friends. Coo, doo.’ 

‘¢ * Go, go,—get along with you, you Jezebel !’ roared Rufus. 

“ « Get ‘aloug P said Diana, * you dirty, puny, little thing ; 
getalong? eh! Takethat.' As she spoke, the goddess gave him 
a slap upon the cheek, that echoed at a considerable distance. 

“ * You he-woman,' bawled he: catch me again at a place 
where they dress up Meudozas and Belchers for female goddesses ! 
Catch me at a masquerade again.’ 

‘© The twingiug of the slap was still operating on his choler, when 
a sinart boy ran up, saying; ‘Which is Mr. Palmer, pray ? 

« « D— Mr. Palmer, said Lumley ; ‘I know no more of Mr. 
Palmer than that child in the cradle there, Little one, is your 
name Palmer ?’ 

«© © You be cursed,’ cried Rufus. 

«« «T have a letter for him,’ said the boy. 

“* Rufus, between the shame of being recognized in his distress, 
and desire to have the letter, called to him, e} say, my lad, come 
here ;’ the boy went for ward. ‘ Is the letter from Mr. Vernon ? 

«< ¢ No, master,’ replied the boy ; ‘ it’s from a lady,’ 

“s ¢ Give it me directly,’ cried Rufus. 
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*¢ «No, no, master,’ said the boy; ‘ you'll tear it to bits, 
Where’s your nurse ?” 

« ¢ Stuff! I know Mr. Palmer, and I’il take care that he shall 
have it.” Here he snatched it out of the no-unwilling hand of the 
boy, and opened it. 

‘© Look, look !’ cried a mask, ‘ that child can read already.’ 

“ Rufus, intent upon the ideas which the note excited, paid no 
attention to this remark. It was written by Lumley, in a female 
hand; the words were: 


‘« « Where is Palmer ? Where is he ? 
Him my eyes have sought in vain ;— 
Let him come to yonder tree, 
And a kiss he there may gain. 
SILVIA. 


«« ¢ T have seen this hand-writing before,’ said Rufus in solilos 
quy; then, calling the boy, ‘ My lad,’ said he, ** Iam Mr, Palmer. 
I suppose you know this is all play. I have lost Mr. Vernon, and 
want to get out.’ 

‘+¢ ¢ Shall I help you ?’ said the boy, making an effort to pull 
off the bed clothes. 

‘© * Hoh! hoh! hoh! roared out Rufus, seizing the boy’s 
hands ; ‘ Zooks, child! you must not do that :—I'll tell you what 
though you may do.—By the Lord that’s a good thought. I'll 
give you five shillings, if you'll go outside and bring in two chair- 
men to take the cradle out of this infernal place.’ 

«© T will, Sir,’ rgplied the young mask, ‘ I really feel for 
you.’ 
~ «© © Well, well! we will talk of her another time :—and now 
see, here come chairmen with Silvia’s page.’ 

‘¢ Rufus rubbed his hands with joy. *‘ Elere, my men, here are 
the cranks for the poles,’ eried he to two masks in large chairmen’s 
coats with proper straps and poles, which the masks soon fixed, 
aud began to move. A shout followed him. 

*¢ « Shout away, shout away! I don’t care that for any of you,’ 
cried Rufus, snapping bis fivger and thumb; ‘I shall soon be 
away from your nonsense, and catch me at a masquerade again, 
that’s all! You area good boy,’ added he, speaking to the mask 
who had brought the supposed chairman, * I won't forget the five 
shillings-—was it five and sixpence ? 

“ Turning into another apartment, followed by a crowd, the 
chairmen, pretending to be overcome by the weight, rested. No 
souvner was the cradle lodged on the floor than it began rocking. 
Rufus in vaiu darted his head from one side to the other to find his 
termentors ; away he rolled like a hght over-masted ship in a heavy 
swell, He begged Silvia’s boy to make the chairman beat off the 
mob, This they did to his great relief. 

“< « Master,’ said one of the chairmen, ‘this 1s warm work; I 
hope your honour will order us a pot,’ 
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‘«« ¢ There’s no porter to be got here, man; you shall have two 
pots when you get outside of this volcano.” _— 

«© ¢ Thank your honour; Grady’s not without his share of con- 
science ; your honour. can’t do more than you can do, Come, 
Phelim, take up.’ 

<¢ « His honour,’ said Phelim, ¢ will be kind enough to settle 
with us here; its the custom, your honour, on crowded nights, to 
munerate we your honour’s servants more than usual.’ 

“+ * Very well§ very well, go on.’ 

<< ¢ Your houour'’s a stranger to we, and we hopes no offence in 
demanding the fare and muneration before we carry you any far- 
ther.’ 

“© «The Lord have mercy on me!’ sighed Rufus ; ‘I shall never 
get out.—I'll pay you when you have set me down.’ 

«© « We haves no doubt of your honour’s honour at all,’ said 
Phelim ; ‘ but o’ masquerade nights there be some of you gentle- 
men that bilk we all for fun. We must beg to be paid, your ho- 
nour.’ 

«¢ ¢ You may beg long enough and be hanged to you ; I have 
not got on my—my—pockets,’ 

‘¢ « Sure your honour beant at a loss for a friend to lend you ten 
or twelve shillings.’ 

«< ¢ Ten or twelve devils,’ cried Rufus. 

‘© Asto that, you may do as you please; but our fare we will 
have before we stir, and that’s five shillings all but sixpence. You 
can’t be any gentleman, or you would not stand for the munera- 
tion with a couple of poor fellows, carrying guch a heavy big boy 
as you,” 

“« Rufus, confounded, knew not what to do. 

** « Shall I go for a police officer ? said Silvia’s lad. 

«© «What for? To make a noise here? I have had enough of 
that ; pay them, and have done with them.’ 

“« ¢ Who, I? Sir! I have no silver about me: shall I go to my 
lady for some ?? 

«© « Are you mad, boy ? Not for the world ; I have plenty in 
my purse if I had it here—Where’s Beelzebub ? he wiff lend me 
a few shillings, to he sure,’ 

‘© The monk had vanished ; the chairmen were not to be found. 
Rufws’s patience was now completely exhausted, and, indeed, I 
now thought it time to release him, and bustled forward in my 
first dress, with my mask in my hand,’ ” 

‘* Pointing out the tree, and the lady sitting on a bench that 
could hold two persons, I left him, and in a moment slipped 
on adomino, which was ready for me. Rufus, approaching the 
bench, bowed, and bowed, without the slightest return of notice; 
at length he went up close. I was not near enough to hear his re- 
ception, but I saw Silvia inviting him to sit. The bench was ona 
swivel, and was safe enough to look at, and also when the supported 
side had a sufficient weight upon it to balance the other side which 
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had no support under it. I saw Rufus take the seat, and after a 
few minutes Silvia rose, when the seat turning on its hinge, down 
dropped the lover roaring as he fell, and Silvia ran off. He was, 
however, up in a moment and after her, saying: 

«© « Tll know who you are, though.’ He followed, sometimes 
running, sometimes creeping, and Lumley’s friend kept him full 
half an hour at bo-peep. Pissing several persons whom he suse 
pected to be me, he dealt about his pinch and his cough, and was 
laughed at, and sometimes assailed and abused. At last Silvia 
suffered herself to be caught. 

«* « Now, do tell me truly,’ said he, ‘are you a woman, or 
not ?’ 

‘* A crowd gathering, ‘ Don't be rude, Sir,’ cried Silvia, in an 
affected voice ;—‘ I won't be followed in this manner, You have 
already cost me more tears than you are worth,’ 

« ¢ Upon my soul !—said Rufus. 

«© A pretty fellow,’ cried one of the crowd ‘ to make a woman 
cry.’"— 

te Upon my soul!’ repeated Rufus. 

*< € Soul and body both, gentlemen,’ said Silvia, weeping,— ‘ he 
is a betrayer, a deceiver,’ 

«¢ « Shame ! shame!’ was echoed to his ear :—‘ he deserves to be 
ducked.’ 

‘© The idea appalled Rufus, and he addressed the crowd in his 
defence :—*‘ I give you my word,’ said he, ‘I never meant to hurt 
the lady ;—she wrote me a note, which I have not got about me.’ 

«¢ ¢ Shame!’ cried ore, ‘ to boast of receiving letters from ladies,’ 

«© « Lord have mercy,’ cried Rufus, * you don’t understand me,’ 

‘¢ ¢ Let’s hustle him,’ says one. 

“< © If you do,’ says Rufus, holding up his doubled fist, ¢ I'll 
knock the first man down that touches me.’ 

«© © Pray do, do,’ said Silvia, ‘ he deserves it :—I’ll begin first.’ 
The mask elbowed him, and he was sea-sawed by the crowd. 

“© ¢« Madam !" said he, turning to Silvia, whose mask was now off 
and disclosed a hard-featured face, with a thick beard, whiskers, 
and long black eye-brows, 

‘¢ ¢ Madam ! by the Lord ! cried he, struck with the figure, ‘ I 
was going tocall her Jezebel, but she is nothing better than a Ho- 
lofernes.’ 

“© « Cruel, cruel Rufus !’ whimpered Silvia. 

‘© ¢ Cruel Rufus,’ was chorussed by the by-standers, 

‘* « T see how it is,’ said he, ‘ this is what you call the humours 
of a masquerade ;—catch me at a masquerade again, that’s all,’— 
and off he strode ; but before he had got ten steps, he heard - him- 
self called :—he stopped and looked towards the quarter whence 
the sound issued, and waited for a repetition of it, 

** ¢ Rufus!’ this came from an opposite direction. He started 
round, when his name was repeated in a different place, where he 
immediately directed his eyes, after a little longer waiting. 
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«¢ «Hah! curse ye! it’s all a sham ; all a masquerade from first 
to last :’—and he weat on in hopes of findiag me, pinching and 
coughing as he sought his way out of the house. So much for 


Rufus.” 


We shall conclude with Miss Saville’s reasons for changing 
her religion, which we are certain will satisfy our readers on 
the score of the author’s theological attainments. 


«6 ¢ With much effort, my truly loved friend, I have raised my mind 
to a degree of composure and strength, which enables me to address 
ou, and to assure you, that, in life or death, I am resolved to be your's, 
But in declaring this, let me not lose your esteem. I have not been 
swayed by earthly considerations. I love you, indeed, more than [ 
can express, and [ have loved you longer than I have been myself 
aware of; yet, great as I know my affection to be, never would it 
have prevailed with me to abandon the duty I owe to God. I 
abjure my former opinions, not because I love you, but because, 
on reflection, I think those opinions attributed to the Almighty a 
WILL that cannot be his. Shall your soul be lost for ever, after 
what it has accomplished ? I would sooner believe virtue a mockery, 
and the evil Spirit the suprenre Power, This is enough for me, but 
there are also other points, which now appear to me inconsistent 
with God’s goodness, I cannot dwell upon them. I said, I would 
never be the wife of a man, with whom I differed in religious pria~ 
ciples. If you live—how I have prayed for your being spared to 
me, God knows—I will place myself under your guidance, in the 
pursuit of true religion, I am sure you will lead me right; but, 
if I have the misfortune to lose you, I will take the instruction of 
enlightened men ; I will learn of my father, my cousin, and of vur 
good Bishop. There may be, there are I am sure, some) excellent 
principles in the Roman Catholic faith, but my attachment to the 
whole has led me into a fatal error, one that prevented my being 
your's in time to avert the horror of this moment. I therefore abjure 
it entirely, and will adopt that which you will lead me to. And 
now let me tell you that I consider myself as your wife, and that 
the only comfort I can have is to be permitted to perform the du- 
ties of a wife in attendance upon you. If the Almighty grant my 
prayer, love and duty shall combine to make you happy through 
life ; if it is his will to deny it, I will support myself in thinking: of 
you as long as I live, in the hope of meeting you when I die. My 
father says you have asked to see me. You have but to send for 
me; I will not lose a moment in flying te your arms.” 


If love is not a good logician, he is at least a persuasive 
one. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





ON HUMAN “ SUFFICIENCY” IN RELIGION. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

A most erroneous extreme of sentiment, in respect to certain 
tenets of Christianity, is observable in the religious character of the 
present times, at least among many of our religious teachers, 
Old and exploded doctrines are revived, which, if universally 
assented to, would bring us back to all that ignorance and absur- 
dity, from which wise and discerning Christians offer up their thanks 
to God for their deliverance. 

The debasing views of Catvinism are of this kind: coupled 
with which, and arising out of which, are all those miserable insi-« 
nuations concerning Human Nature, its ¢otel corruption, and its 
essential depravity, well known and frequently brought forward 
under the pretence of discountenancing self-reliance and encoue 
raging humility: Cautions, indeed, which when wisely regulated, 
are to be always justified and approved. That there is nothing 
‘“‘ good,” in any man, is a principle founded in much lamented cere 
tainty :—that is, nothing per se, of itself, and intrinsically, good. 
Yet by comparison, and upon reference to those gracious notifica- 
tions which God has given us of what He will accept as goodness, 
and therefore what may be so called by us, we trust that there is 
much, very much, in the world, which we may fairly esteem, and 
argue upon, as such!—If not, why are we exhorted to be holy, 
just, and righteous, if, in no sense, such expressions can be applied 
to Man. The fact is, that in respect to the instances alluded to, 
a few texts are inconsiderately selected seeming to imply some 
disadvantage in regard to human ability, together with the supreme 
necessity of God's grace, (which cannot be denied) but which are 
urged much beyond those inferences, that a suitable regard to the 
whole of Scripture would justly warrant. The very piety and 
humility of mind in those who thus partially contemplate them, 
considering God's infinite greatuess on the one hand, and man’s 
extreme inferiority on the other, lead them often into conclusions 
formed. more upon their own éemper, than the full authority of the 
Holy writings. 

The mischief, however, which is thus effected, is, that of inducing 
some persons to continue in sin, under the plea of weakness and 
inability in human nature, successfully to contend with it, and to 
forward their own salvation :—Secondly, that of expecting some 
particular impulse or emotion, which they unskilfully esteem a 
divine Call, or a ConvERSION, by Ged’s immediate agency, with 
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or without their own coneurring efforts: or Thirdly, the taking no. 
part at all towards their own Salvation ; expecting God to do all 
for them, perhaps too, irresistibly, at his own good time.—Than 
all of which greater perversions of Christian Truth cannot be 
adduced. 

That we “ are not sufficient of ourselves to do any thing as of 
ourselves,” as an abstract declaration, is very certain,—‘* of our- 
selves,” meaning from any physical innate power within us, aad 
under our own control, and properly to be called our own, a9’ tye» 
ap’ iavlwy, (2 Cor. iii. 5.) we can literally do nothing.. Bat this 
inability is not more true of spiritual and moral duties, than of the 
ordinary actions of human life. We cannot walk, speak, much 
less become wellpleasing in God's sight, good, or virtuous without 
him. And, therefore, when we are called on to ‘* do” some thing, 
and to “ think” something, by God, we may be very sure that the 
impossibility here supposed, cannot be the thing intended. For 
all the purposes of our duty, we have liberty to do, and we feel 
that we can do, what we are required to do, Practically speaking, 
which is all that we are concerned with, we can do such and such 
things; we can go to a Church to learn God’s word ; and we can 
put ourselves in the way of knowing what is right, aud we can 
abstain from evil-speaking, lying, and stealing, &c. &c. and if we 
had not this natural practical ability, such compliances would not 
constitute our duty : if we were d/ind, or invincibly prevented from 
knowing or performing our duty, we should have zo Sin ;—nor be 
accountable for our defect of Sight, knowledge, and compliance. 
Any doctrine, therefore, adverse to this free ability aud power ex- 
perienced in Man, is not a true one; nor such as does justice to 
Christianity ; nor can it really edify and instruct men in the study 
and practice of the Gospel. . | 

What then, it may be asked, is the true meaning of such asser- 
tions; that ‘* without Christ we can do nothing’’; that ‘ our 
sufficiency is of God,” that ** we are unable of ourselves to work 
out our own Salvation,” that “* we cannot even think {acyZecbas) 
any thing that is good of ourselves” (ap’ tue); that ‘* spiritual 
life is entirely God’s free gift!" &c. &c. ? The answer is, that 
whatever in these expressions partakes of general application and 
’ experienced fact, in the condition of human nature, is so far true ; 
that God is undoubtedly the original source aud author of all our 
powers ; but that when addressed to us as Christians, they must 
be considered under other circumstances, and upon the grounds 
and principles of a CurisTIAN application :—as acknowledging 
man’s free agency by nature, or natural formation, yet in a spi- 
ritual sense admitting the necessity of God’s -aid\and Grace to 
co-operate with our wills and works, for all the great purposes of 
our Being, expressed by the term, Salvation: towards the securing 
to us of which, God will not do all, and Man cannot do all. 

It is the mistaking and exceeding bounds and limits in explaining 
Scripture, which lead often to that inaccuracy we have occasion to 
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regret :—the taking as gencral affirmations, and as applicable to all 
mankind and to all times, expressions, which were properly intended 
for, and confined to a more limited exposition: sentiments and 
declarations, which may be very true and proper in their primary 
design; but which are made false, untenable, and absurd by a 
looser and more indiscriminate use of them. 

Upon referring, in the case before us, to the originals, for those 
expressions which are here mostly made the source of misconception, 
we easily perceive the proper import of them, “* of ourselves”, «@’ 
savlwy, are the leading words ; which, if taken literally and in rela- 
tion to the natural, physical, free powers of men in general, would 
imply one thing ; namely, that of ourselves we can do nothing.— 
But this interpretation being agreeable neither to fact, nor to expe- 
rience, so far as these go, we are at liberty to look out for another 
meaning.—And both Scripture and reason lead us to that, which is 
most true and unexceptionable ; that, not the natural abilities or 
sufficiency of men are the thing’ here to be noticed as the Apostle’s 
meaning, (2 Cor. iii.5,) but his own power and authority; the 
grounds, on which ne and his Brother-Avosties preached and re- 
commended the GosreL: that the doctrine nr and tHEey were de- 
livering, was not of theit own thought or invention. ‘* Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves, says he, to think any thing as of ourselves, 
ap’ iavlew Aoyicacbes 1, or, as the best paraphrazes render the passage, 
‘not as if I were suilicient of myself by my own natural parts to 
attain the knowledge of the Gospel truths I preach; but my ability 
herein is all from God.” And ‘* in whatever sense Acyicacbas is 
taken, it is certain 7%, which istranslated ‘ any thing,”” must be limit- 
ed to the subject in hand,. namely, the Ggospet that he preached. 
What then have these words to do with that common application of 
them to the ordinary powers of man, and his sufficiency for his own 
Salvation ? - 

If farther proof were wanting, it appears that such might be 
obtained from the like expression used, where no pretence of personal 
insufficiency can be pleaded. (John viii. 28,) our Saviour says an 
snceuls wow wdsv, ** of myself 1 do nothing.’ I teach nothing ex mero 
motu meo, as of my own authority and will; but my authority is of 
my Farner. * As my FaTHER lath taught me, I speak these things:’ 
am’ suavie, of myself says Crist; a’ iavle, of ourselves says 
Sr. Pau; our ‘sxavolns,” our competency to be ministers of the 
Gospel, &c. is from Gov.” The expressions are so alike and parallel, 
that a fair analogy seems to be deducible; whereby reason, human 
nature, God's word and power are harmonized in all the passages 
alluded to. 

There is no design in these remarks to favour any Pelagian self- 
confidence, nor to discourage that proper humility which teaches us, 
that when we have done our Jest, and all we can do, we are still 
unprofitable servants ; but to place upon its proper footing that com- 
petency in man for all those services, which God is pleased to say 
He will graciously admit of, as sufficient for our Salvation. 

Nin 979, Vol. 60, August, 1821. Yy 
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With like inaccuracy, and with a view of reducing every thing in 
mau to nothing, so as to annihilate all power in him to ‘* work out 
his own Salvation,” even though he is commanded to do so, (Phil. 
ii. 12,) the expressions of God's ‘‘ giving us Repentance,” his *‘ giving 
us Faith,” and some others, are much misrepresented.—Concerning 
which, it is unnecessary to observe more now, than that nothing 
farther can be intended than his giving us motives to repentance, 
faith, &c. the knowledge of their efficacy, or the like. [f Repentance 
and Faith were entirely, or if they ever could be so, given us by God, 
we could have no merit from them.. In fact, God would be thus 
treating us as mere machines, and making us such, which is the very 
effect and event of Calvinism. | 

Men may design great honour to their Maker by describing his 
commands as so pure and arduous, that Human Nature is not equal 
to the performance of them.— But it ought carefully to be considered 
whether by representing the Gospel differently, from what in effect 
it is made to be by the supply of Christ’s merits for our deficiencies, 
encouragement be not given for relaxing in pursuit of Holiness, and 
advancement be afforded stn; when men are instructed to shift off 
responsibility from themselves, and charge their very NaTrurE with 
their offences.—We can be responsible only for those powers or ta- 
lents which God has given us: and for the use of these, it is an 
insult to Him to suppose He has not created all Mankind, as com- 
petent and as sufficient, as He will require each of ‘us in our several 
degrees, and upon the whole, to be accountable.—Those who urge 
nis demands farther than, for Christ’s sake, Gcod Himself proposes 
them ; those also who represent human Nature as less competent or 
sufficient to serve God than He has graciously been pleased to say 
He will admit of Service as performed on our part, have no authority 
for their opinions, and much to learn as to the true character both of 
God, and of his Gospel. * 

Tam, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant 
August ist, 1821. D. D. 
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LETTER VIL. 


On Locxe’s Essay on GoveRNMENT. 


In my last letter I proved, I think clearly, that, on Mr. Locke's 
principle, there never was a lawful government established in the 
world; and that there was not one existing, which could be consi- 
dered entitled to the allegiance of its subjects. If this assumption of 
mine be correct, Locke’s system must be at once overthrown. Wher 
such a fundamental error is contained in the premises, none of the 
deductions from them can be sound. 

To this notion of Mr. Locke’s I attribute the rise of the universal 
suffrage system; and consequently I consider it as the origin of 
those dangerous principles which have led to such disastrous events 
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in many parts of the world. Should my feeble efforts have been suc- 
cessful in dispelling the maze of error and delasion, to which the 
authority of so great a name has given a sanction, I shall be most 
happy. Certainly, in my opinion, no principle in politics can lead to 
more disastrous consequences, than that which I have endeavoured to 
expose, 

lt is, perhaps, unnecessary to occupy much of the time of your 
readers with auy remarks upon the remainder of Mr. Locke’s chapter 
on the ‘* Beginning of Political Societies ;” still 1 must say a word or 
two upon his assertion, that ‘* a child is born a subject of no coun- 
try or government ;” and that nothing can make a man a subject or 
member of a commonwealth, ‘ but his actually entering into it, by 
positive engagement, and express promise and compact.’’ Both these 
positions we think are erroneous. A child born in England of En- 
glish parents, is, undoubtedly, a subject of the English government ; 
and bound to obey its laws ; and he becomes a member of the En- 
glish commonwealth, without any positive agreement on his part by 
the reciprocal operation of the duties of governments and subjects ; 
by which one protects, aud the other is bound to obey. He may, in- 
deed, withdraw himself from the protection of his own government ; 
and become the subject of any other legitimate state ; but if a num- 
ber of Englishinen were to associate together, and settle upon any 
hitherto unoccupied Jand, or on any newly-discovered country, they 
would be considered either as subjects of the King of England, or as 
outlaws and pirates. Mr. Locke admits, that, when any one has 
ouce by actual agreement and any express declaration, given his 
consent to be of auy commonweal, he is perpetually and indispensably 
obliged to be, and remain analterably a subject to it, and can never 
be again in the liberty of the state of Nature ; unless, by any calamity, 
the government he was under comes to be dissolved ; or else by some 
public act cuts him off from beifig any longer a member of it. I, on 
the contrary coutend, that dirth (except when the parents are aliens) 
constitutés a man a subject to that government uader which his 
parents live; and which protects his infancy, and fosters his youth. 
Mr. Locke’s hypothesis is calculated only to destroy that love of 
country, which is the source of many of our noblest actions ; ahd to 
deaden the feeling of patriotism in the human breast, to the exercise 
of which many of our greatest characters owe their fame. I confess 
even the admiration which I feel for Mr. Locke’s undoubted abilities 
as a philosopher, can scarcely make me conceal the contempt I feel 
for the politician who could coolly speculate upon the ties which bind 
ian to his country—and at last, arrive at the conclusion, that there 
was no particular claim which could be asserted by the place of his 
birth, that there was no bond of obligation for benefits conferred which 
ought to unite himto the community in which his infancy was passed, 
that there is no feelings of affection for his native land, which ought 
to impel him to prefer it to all others, aud to make him always ready 
to lose life and property in its defeace ; but that the whole matter is 
one ef convenience merely, and that he is quite at liberty to withdraw 
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himself from the land of his birth ; and to withhold his allegiance 
from its government ; except he has entered into a positive stipulation, 
or made a promise to be obedient to it. We need not say, that 
such a doctrine would rob all governments of the greatest part of 
their subjects; for there are very few, comparatively, who have 
entered into such ‘* positive engagement,” and made such an ‘‘ ex- 
press promise and compact.” 

Mr. Locke next proceeds to treat of the ‘‘ Ends of Political Society 
or Government,” and in the very outset of this chapter, [ think he is 
completely at variance with the former part of the Essay, in which 
he treats of a “‘ State of Nature,” and of a ‘‘ State of War ;” he says: 

«+ If a man in the state of nature be so free as has been said, if he 
be absolute lord of his own person and possessions, equal to the 

reatest, and subject to no body, why will he part with his freedom ? 
why will he give up this empire, and subject himself to the dominion 
and controul of any other power ? to which it is obvious to answer, 
that though the state of nature hath such a right, yet the enjoyment 
of it is very uncertain, and constantly exposed to the invasion of 
others ; for all being kings as much as Le, every man his equal, and 
the greater part no strict observers of equity and justice, the enjoy- 
ment of the property he has in this state is very insecure.” 

Now he had previously described a state of nature in far more 
tempting colours ; and had termed the outrages which he has enume- 
rated in the above paragraph, a ‘‘ state of war ;” he also charges his 
opponents with confounding a ‘‘ state of nature,” and a “ state of 
war,” together; but he adds, they ‘‘ are as far distant, as a state of 
peace, good will, mutual assistance and preservation, and a state of 
enmity, malice, violence, and mutual destruction are from one ano- 
ther.’ It is not my business, however, to reconcile these contra- 
dictions ; I merely point them out as ano‘her instance of that incon- 
sistency into which the most able nien may be led by the wish to 
support a favourite hypothesis. 

I differ from Mr. Locke, however, in supposing that a’ ‘* state of 
nature,” in his acceptation of the term,—viz. an absence of govern- 
ment, ever existed. But I agree with him, that the end of govern- 
ment, is the preservation of property ; including in the term, not only 
those possessions which are usually so designated, but also the pre- 
servation of life and limb from violence, and of the protection of civil 
and religious rights from invasion. Nor am I much disposed to 
dissent from his observations upon the powers of the legislative part 
of any government : they are, for the most part, sound and judicious. 
But when he asserts, that, ‘‘ there remains in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative, when they find the legisla- 
tive act contrary to the trust reposed in them ;” I must second my 
difference of opinion in the words of Blackstone :— 

‘« It must be owned, that Mr. Locke and other theoretical writers 
on government, have held, that there remains still inherent in the 
people, a supreme power to remove or alter the legislative, in case 
the legislative act contrary to the confidence reposed in them; for 
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when such trust is abused, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves to 
those who gave it. But however just this conclusion may be in theory, 
we can by no means adopt it, or argue from it under any dispensa- 
tion of government at present actually existing. For this devolution 
of power to the people at large, includes in it a dissolution of the 
whole form of government established by that people, reduces the 
members to their original state of equality, and by annihilating the 
sovereign power repeals ail positive laws whatever before enacted. 
No human laws will, therefore, suppose a case which at once must 
destroy all law, and compel men to vuild afresh upon new founda- 
tions; nor will they make provisions for so desperate an event, as 
must render all legal provision ineffectual.” * 

I shall say no more on this head, but proceed to examine Mr. 
Locke’s Chapter on Governments, which have originated in conquest. 
In this chapter there are too many casuistical distinctions ; it does 
not come plainly to the point, but by a round-a-bout way endeavours 
to prove, that conquerors, whether by means of an unjust or a just 
war, have no other power, but in the latter case, over the lives of 
those who unjustly waged war upon him, I consider many of the 
principles laid down in this chapter as completely at variance with 
the law of nations, and with the precepts of humanity. For instance, 
to suppose that the conqueror ‘‘ has an absolute power over the lives 
of those who, by an unjust war have forfeited them,” (p. 178.) must 
he considered as repugnant, both to humanity and to the rules of 
military wartare. No Prince thinks he has the right to put to death 
another sovereign, who may fall into his power, in consequence of a 
war unjustly waged ; anda commander who should order his prisoners 
of war to be put to death, would be justly execrated for his barbarity. 

Many governments, now existing, owe their foundation to con- 
quest, aud they are considered legitimate governments, and their 
subjects are justly bound to pay them obedience. Yet on Mr. Locke's 
principle, these are unlawful governments, and the rulers are ina 
state of war upon the people. He says: 

‘* The short of the case in conquest is this: The conqueror, if he 
have a just cause, has a despotical right over the persons of all that 
actually aided and concurred in the war against him, and a right.to 
make up his damage and-cost out of their labour and estates, so he 
injure not the right of any other. Over the rest cf the people, if 
there were any that consented not to the war, and over the children 
of the captives themselves, or the possessions of either he has no 
power ; and so can have, by virtue of conquest, no lawful title him- 
self to dominion over them, or derive it to his posterity ; but is an 
aggressor, and puts himself in a state of war against them.” 

This is no merit without a regular cession of the country take place 
when peace is concladed ; but, says Mr. Locke, this would not be 
binding! For if all the men of acommunity join unjustly in a war, 
aud are subdued, and their lives placed at the mercy of a conqueror,— 
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* Blackstone, vol. i. book i. ch, 2. 
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yet this, he asserts, concerns not their children, who are in their 
minority. The conqueror bas ‘‘ no right of dominion over their 
children, except by their own consent,” and “ he has no lawful au- 
thority whilst force, and not choice, compels them to submission.” 
And that choice can never be considered valid, ** until either they 
are put in a full state of liberty to choose their government and 
governors, or at least till they have such standing laws, to which 
they have, by themselves or their representatives, given their free 
consent.” 

Now on this principle we have no right of dominion over many of 
our possessions—many provinces of India for instance. We have 
conqucred them, they have come into our possession by virtue of 
treaties which their governors were compelled to assent to. ‘The 
people were merely passive instruments of the war; and have pas- 
sively become the subjects of our government. We have never since 
put it to their choice, as to whether they would remain subject to us, 
or return to their ancient government: yet we think no mar would 
be hardy enough to assert, that ‘‘ we are in a state of war against 
them.” However, this is precisely a case in point to meet Mr. 
Locke. 

The right of conquest appears to be founded on this, that where 
any territory in the course of a war, whether just or unjust, falls into 
the possession of an enemy, and is, at the conclusion of peace, ceded 
to him in full sovereignty; should he observe the terms of the treaty 
by which the dominion is vested in him, the right of possession is 
clearly his, and it becomes the right of his heirs. But if he violates 
the agreement into which he had entered, if he tyrannizes and tram- 
ples upon the people whom he have conquered, then the right of re- 
sistance is certainly theirs. 

Mr. Locke asks, “‘ who doubts, but the Grecian christians, de- 
scendants of the ancient possessors of that country, may justly cast 
off the Turkish yoke they have so Jong groaned under, whenever 
they have the power to do it?” I answerno one. Their case comes 
within the last case mentioned in the preceding rule ; and the Greeks, 
as an enslaved and oppressed people, are clearly entitled to resist. 
Mr. Locke’s error consists in laying that down as a general rule, 
which is only an exception. 

: BRITANNICUS. 
Leeds. 


nee RE 


LETTER VIII. 

On Locke’s Essay on GOVERNMENT. 
I PAss over the chapters on usurpation, and on tyravny, as they 
contain no sentiments that call for particular animadversion ; 
and, in conclusion, I shall offer a few remarks on the last chapter, 

which he has entitled, ** Of the Dissolution of Government.” 
I conceive, this last chapter was written more exclusively with 
aneye to the Revolution of 1088, than any other chapter in the 
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book, the arrangements, the cases, the deductions,—all tend to jus- 
tify that memorable transaction.—I cannot, however, agree with 
Mr. Locke in his ideas respecting the Dissolution of Goverument, 
and I think his argumeuts in this chapter might be turned ayainst 
himself; but 1 will let that, pass, and .merely state my own 
opinions on the subject of this chapter. 

I am no advocate of pussive obedience and non-resistance ; uor 
am I a stickler for the divine rights of kings ; yet I cannot think 
with Mr. Locke, that any acts of malversation and misgovern- 
ment, will justify a dissolution of government, and authorise the 
people to commence, de novo, in framing a fresh constitution. Such 
a principle is bad in theory ; and would be dangerous in practice. 
—No disciple of Mr. Locke’s, I think, will contend, that if our 
gracious sovereign was so far to forget himself as to * set up his own 
arbitrary will in place of the laws,”’ and to ** hinder the legislative 
from assembling in its due time; or from acting freely’’ when 
assembled ; to alter “‘ the electors or ways of election ;”—or to 
commit any other of the offences enumerated as dissolving the 
government—lI say, I think no mau will contend, that the people 
would be, therefore, justified in overthrowing our. present iustitu- 
tions, and making the government an aristocracy or a monarchy, 
as suited the whims or caprice of a few of their leading agitators.— 

The dissolution of government is the beginning of anarchy, It is 
also the dissolution of society: for society cannot exist without 
government, It cannot be supposed, therefore, that the people of 
any country have the right to commit fe/o de se upon themselves, 
They have the right to resist unlawful power,—they have the right 
to insist upon the correction of abuses, really proved to be so— 
they have a right to keep the executive and legislative powers 
within the bounds which the law assigns forthem,—but they can 
have no right, by dissolving the government, to put every man’s 
life and property in jeopardy, and to unhinge the very basis of 
society, 

Mr. Locke appears to have looked upon the evils resulting from 
a dissolution of government, with the eye of a cold, calculating phi- 
losopher, and not of a politician,—had he lived in these days,—had’ 
he witnessed the horrors which a dissolution of Government 
brought upon a neighbouring nation, I am of opinion he would 
have considerably modified, if not omitted this chapter altogether. 

I now conclude my observations on Locke’s Essay, which [ 
really think has done as much evil in England, as the works of 
Voltaire did in France; and which contains propositions com- 
pletely at variance with experience, and with every principle of 
sound policy.—Many of your readers, may be surprised, to think 
that this Essay should ever have attained so much eclebrity ; but that 
is not tobe wondered at, when we consider the circumstances 
under which, and the time when it was written. This is sufficient 
to account for that importance which has been attached to it ; and 
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for its being considered as a standard authority on the matters upon 
which it treats, 

There have, however, been always men who have detected the 
fallacies of the reasoning contained in the Essay ; aud who have dis- 
sented from its principles, Some of these have refuted, publicly, 
the deductions which the autior attempts to establish, From these 
productious (particularly from the elaborate work of Dean Tuck- 
er,) I have derived some assistance ; and my sole reason for trou- 
bling the public with these letters through the medium of your jour- 
nal was, that these works were out of print, and become very 
scarce; whilst the Essay on Goverument, and the commentaries 
upon it of Paine, Cartwnght, &c. were assiduously inculated.— 

I have to apologize for the delay which has occurred in the pub- 
lication of them, which has arisen from causes over which | had no 
control ; and to express my acknowledygemeuts to you for your 
kindness in opening your pages to wy use. 


BRITANNICUS, 
Leeds. 





Address from the Society for the distribution of Tracts in defence 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, as ly Law esta- 
blished, to the Protestants of Great Britain. 


At a Crisis like the present, when the House of Commons has 
passed a Bill for the admission of Papists to powe:—when this has 
been viewed too generally with the most afflicting apathy, and 
when, though the Bill has been lost in the House of Peers, there is 
a certainty of the question being aguin brought forward in the 
next Session of Parliament, this Society feels it to be its duty to 
call on all friends to Protestantism—to religious Toleratiun—to the 
Constitution, and to the tranquillity and wellare of the Country, 
to prepare themselves for firmly and vigorously opposing a mea- 
sure which, (in its success,) would involve the ruin of all these in- 
estimable blessings. 

It is not necessary for the Society to enlarge on the nature of the 
Popish religion. Its bigotry—its idolatry—its intolerance—its en- 
couragement of sin and crime, by its blasphemous assumption of 
powers which can only belong to Heaven—its utter inconsistency 
with the genuine doctrmes of Christianity—its perpetual interfe- 
rence with temporal concerns—its Radical disloyalty to a Protest- 
aut Government, and its unquenchable hostility tv the Protestant 
religion, are traced in lines of blood in every page of history ;— 
they constitute its very essence, and they must remain its distin- 
guishing characteristics until it eeases to bea religion. It has it- 
self declared that, “it is unchanged and unchangeable.” 

If there be one Protestant who doubts this, the Society would 
refer him to its history down to this woinent ; to the present feel- 
ings and conduct of its followers iu Ireland toward the Irish Pro- 
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testants ; to its articles of Faith as they are at present construed 
and taught, and to its Publications of the present day. 

If the followers of such a religion possess the least portion of 
strength or power in a Protestant state, they can never reverence its 
Government, or live in peace and harmony with their Protestant 
fellow subjects: the articles of their Faith expressly forbid it, and 
enjoin hatred and warfare towards all who reject them. 

The advocates of the Romanists conscious of this, and aware of 
the proofs of it with which History is crowded, maintain that the 
Popish religion, so far as regards its most dangerous doctrines, is 
wholly changed ; but where is the evidence of thischange? These 
doctrines did uot originate in any forced construction of their 
Creed, but they form some of its most important Articles; they 
have been distinctly and solemnly sanctioned by different Councils, 
and they have been regularly reduced to practice. This change 
could, therefore, ouly be effected by a distinct and absolute renuu- 
ciation of them, either by the Pope, a Council, or by the Irish Pa- 
pists themselves. Has this renunciation been made? Have these 
doctrines been expunged from the elementary books at present used 
iv Irish seminaries? Have they been erased from the notes of the 
ouly editions of the Scriptures which they are permitted to use ? 
Was the practice of them disused by the Irish in the Rebellion in 
1798,. either by the Priests or the Laity? No one can answer 
these questions in the affirmative, and yet we are called on to be- 
lieve that the Popish religion is no longer the same; Government 
is asked to make a fundamental change in the Constitution, on the 
foundation of assertions and assumptions which are directly and 
completely falsified by facts and deeds. 

If it be conceded, that the increase of knowledge and civilization 
in some countries has rendered the great body of the Irish Papists 
more enlightened—more tolerant—better instructed with regard to 
their social and religious duties—less mimical to the Protestant as- 
ceudancy, and less under the influence of their priests than in the 
Rebeliion in 1798, when they took oaths on one day to be absolved 
from them on the next—when their priests were likewise their Gene- 
rals—-when they regarded the murder of a Protestaut as their most 
acceptable duty in the eyes of Heaven ; and when the extermination 
of Protestants solely because they were Protestants, and the over- 
threw of the Protestant Government, only because it wasa Protes- 
tant Government, were thedeclared objects? If the supporters of 
the late Bill cannot prove this to be the case, they can gain nothing 
by the concession, and the Society challenges them to the proof. 

It is confessed on all hands, that the only legitimate benefits 
which could accrue to the Romanists as a body, from the removal 
of the disabilities under which they labour, would be few and un- 
iinportant, and would be reaped almost exclusively by the higher 
classes among them. If their lower orders be poor and ignorant, 
and barbarous, and distressed, this measure would not better their 
circumstances one tittle. It would not place within their reach the 
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means of acquiring sound knowledge,—it would not secure to them 
the right of exercising their own judginents on religious subjects, — 
it would not convey to them the privilege of reading the Scriptures, 
and the best Religious Treatises,—it would not destroy the deplo- 
rable prejudices and superstitions which are the primary and insu- 
perable obstacles to their moral improvement, and it would not 
emancipate them from the tyranny which their Priests exercise over 
them in temporal matters. This, and this alone, could essentially 
improve the circumstances of the great body of the Irish; and the 
admission of their leaders to power would only place it further frow 
their reach. Popish Ministers, and Popish Members of Parlia- 
ment, would be compelled by their Religion and private Interests 
to oppose any measure which had for its object to coufer these ines- 
timable blessings on their indigent brethren. 

In order, therefore, to obtain some contingent personal advanta- 
ges for a very sinall number of the opulent Romanists, it is sought 
to overthrow the safeguards of the Church, and consequently those 
of the Constitution :—this is sought when the pretext is not even 
set up that the mighty sacrifice would benefit that portion of them 


_ whose condition really needs melioration, and when it would arm 


those with power who regard our Clergy as the usurpers of their 
rights, and our Religion as the guide to perdition ; who obstinately 
refuse to give adequate security for their loyalty, and will not give 
up one of those principles and regulations which are alike hostile 
to true Religion, to moral improvement, aud to national tranquil- 
lity.—More vicious and ruinous policy could not well be conceived. 

Unable to show that the removal of these disabilities would be- 
nefit generally the followers of that religion, their advocates ground 
their main argument on the assumption that it would remove the 
disunion and hostility which exist between Papists and Protestants, 
and reconcile those to the Protestant ascendancy who have been for 
so many centuries its implacable enemies. Proof and experience 
alike show this to be fallacious. The securities appended to the 
late Bills, vague and insufficient as they were, were only sanctioned 
by the few Romanists whose loyalty has never been questioned, 
while they were rejected with scorn by those whom the measure was 
intended to conciliate, so that the hostility, the clamour, and the 
disaffection, would have remained in full vigour. 

Had these securities been safctioned by them, without exception, 
there is not the shadow of probability that the measure would have 
produced the desired effects. The Irish Papists have long and 
loudly declared that the removal of the disabilities must be merely 
initiatory, and that it must be followed by a series of concessions, 
which all admit would be ruinous to the nation. Some of the 
warmest supporters of the late Bill admitted, in the House of Com- 
mons, that many of the [rish leaders masked the most criminal 
views under their pretended zeal for the removal of the disabilities. 
Instead, therefore, of the measure removing dissensions, would it 
not have increased them ? Would it not have given energy and 
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might to faction, instead of destroying it? Would not the first 
acts of Popish Members of Parliament have been, on taking their 
seats, to demand the restitution of forfeited property—provision for 
their Clergy—exemption from paying tythes to Protestants, &c. &c. 
and would they not have been supported by. the heads of the De- 
mocratic Faction in England 2? A bond of union and co-operation 
would thus have been formed between them and the English inne- 
vators; the disaffected in England would have been reinforced by 
the disaffected in Ireland ; the attacks on the Constitution would 
have become more numerous, systematic, and daring ; the strength 
of parties would have become more nearly balanced, and their 
struggles would have been rendered infinitely more bitter and mis- 
chievous, aud the country would have been perpetually convulsed 
by the ebullitions of party rage, and the agitation of questions, 

involving within themselves, the destruction of all that is dear to us, 

The argument, that the passing of the late Bill would have de- 
stroyed the influence which these demagogues possess over their 
followers, might be safely left to be refuted by its own absurdity. 
In what possible shape would it have effected this? It would not 
have bettered the condition of the Popish clergy, or the great ma- 
jority of their flocks, in the smallest degree,—it would not have 
produced any of the benefits which they have been taught to ex- 
pect from it; and it would not, therefore, in the least have allayed 
their discontent and disaffection, Instead of diminishing, it would 
have increased, ina very great degree, the means by which these de- 
muagogues retain their influence. They would have been rendered 
eligible to be meinbers of Parliarnent,—the number and interest of 
their inflammatory appeals would have been quadrupled,—they 
would have been the only men to promise what their deluded fol- 
lowers require, and the union between them instead of being dis- 
solved, would have been rendered indissoluble. 

The Popish advocates confess that the removal of the disabilities 
would adit thirty or forty of their faith into the house of Com~- 
mons; this number would be sufficient to destroy the preseut Con- 
stitution of that House ; but there is strong ground for believing 
that it is greatly underrated. If the papists returned members to 
Parliameut in proportion to their numbers, they would return not 
fewer than one hundred. Their zeal to do this no one will question ; 
and in election struggles between Protestants and Papists, the influ 
ence of the Priest would be omnipotent against all other influeuce, 
and it would be unsparingly exercised. If we assume that the 
number would be eighty, it would be equal to that of those mem- 
bers who now hold the balance between the two great conflicting 
parties in the House of Commons. If the Romanists, instead of 
dividing, were to range themselves with either of these parties, they 
would utterly destroy that equipoise on which the tranquillity and 
welfare of the empire so materially depends, That they would thus 
range themselves is morally certain, if community of feeling, and 
sentiment, and object, lead to union. 

The argument that the House of Peers would be’a sufficient safe. 
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guard against any injurious acts of the House of Commons is wholly 
fallacious. Ifthe Papists could not enter the House of Peers by 
election, they could by creation ; and their support in the lower 
House would be of so much importance to any Ministry, that there 
is little doubt of these creations taking place, even at the expense 
of the private feelings of the Sovereign. In truth, it would be a 
matter of necessity, for if the two Houses were constantly opposed 
tu each other on Jeading points of domestic policy, it would be as 
fatal. to the nation as their concurrence in the most injurious mea- 
sures, The present harmony of opinion between the majorities of 
the two Houses on matters of great national moment, is essential for 
the discharge of Public business, the preservation ef domestic 
peace, and the existence, not of this, or that Ministry, but of a 
Ministry of any kind; and any measure which should place them 
in continual opposition, could not fail of being the destruction of 
the Constitution. If we suppose that the House of Peers would 
remain as it is, and that from the union of the Papists and the Op- 
position, the Ministry was out-numbered in the tower House, the 
supplies withheld, aud the King compelled to appoint a Ministry 
which neither possessed his confidence, nor that of the uation :— 
what remedy could the House of Peersapply ? None.—It might, 
indeed, oppose a formidable obstacle to the formation of the coali- 
tion Ministry, by its majority, but the only effect of this would be 
to render it almost impossible for his Majesty to form a government 
of any kind. The embarrassment to the King, the neglect of pub- 
lic business, and the ferment and distraction in the country, which 
this would occasion, need not be described. 

The Society again asserts that, however dangerous the creation 
of a number of Popish Peers might be, the danger would be 
equally great if such creatious did not take place, should a large 
number of Romanists be admitted inte the House of Commons. 
Every maxim of theory and experience proves that it would be es- 
sential for keeping the state machinery in motion, and for preserv- 
ing that adjustment of parts on which the very existence of the 
Constitution depends, One of these dangers, equally fatal in their 
nature, the Country must encounter if these disabilities be remo- 
ved ; it is now in its power to avoid them both. 

If a large number of Papists were admitted into the House of 
Commous, they would be bound by every motive which can ope- 
rate ou the mind of man to act together as a body ;—their only 
hopes of success for their measures, and of personal aggrandise- 
meut, would rest on this. They would give a preponderance to 
the party which they joined, and in consequence they would at once 
engross a large portion of the Government. It is notorious that in 
the formation of a Ministry, the places are distributed in propor- 
tion to the strength of the minor parties which collectively form 
the triumphant one, and from this practice, which is never departed 
from, Papists would torm at least one-third of the Ministry. That 
such a Ministry would be in the highest degree feeble, no one can 
doubt. Some of its ineasures could only be supported by a part of 
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its members; on others they would be fiercely opposed to each 
other, and it would be impossible for it to discharge several of its 
most weighty duties in any shape. The Church could no longer 
hope for support or protection from the Government. On every 
Act in its favour, or in favour of the Protestant religion,—and some 
are necessary in every Session,—the Popish Ministers could not 
even remain neuter; their religion would compel them to meet it 
with a decided negative ; and tu support every measure for weakens 
ing and subverting the Church which their followers might intro- 
duce into Parliameut. The consequences could only be disunion,— 
feuds in the Cabinet, perpetual changes of Ministry, and ruin to 
the affairs of the Nation. 

The power of the Soveregn, moral, limited, and negative as it is, 
would be utterly unable to cope with that of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. He would be bound by their majorities, in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry he would be compelled, whatever his private 
feelings might be, to admit Romanists to share in the Government, 
the present equipoise between the leading parties of the State would 
be destroyed, and the control over them, which this equipoise alone, 
and not prerogative, gives him, would be destroyed likewise. An 
Oligarchy would set him at defiance, which could only exist by re- 
laxing those restraints which, evea now, are barely sufficient for the 
support of the Constitution, and it would at once annihilate what 
ages could not restore. 

The Society will make a few observations on the securities con- 
tuined in the late Bills. 

The assumption that allegiance and supremacy are capzable of 
being divided, and of being divided be:ween two distant, indepen- 
deut, and occasionally hostile heads, is so monstrous, and so 
glaringly at variance with truth and experience, that it is astonish- 
ing it should have been made the basis of a legislative measure. It 
would be as easy to separate a man’s heart frow his body, as to 
separate his spiritual from his temporal duties ; the sole end of the 
foriner is to influence and regulate the latter; and every act of his 
life must have reference to his religion, if he have a religion. He 
who possesses spiritual, can at all times command temporal allegi- 
auce, aud spiritual authority necessarily and inevitably involves 
temporal authority. No casuistry cau separate them, Will any 
oue say that a Popish Minister would dare to disobey the injunc- 
tions of the Pope on any temporal measure, when he is taught by 
his faith that the Pope cannot err,—that implicit obedience alone 
can enable him to escape perdition, and that all caths which clash 
with the interest of the Pope are nuli and void, ab initio, and their 
observance a mortal sin? So lony as this forms a prominent article 
of the Popish Creed, so long will the oaths of its followers afford no 
security whatever; and so long as the consciences of the Romane 
ists are uader the controul! of a foreign power, so loug must that 
power controul their actious, 

The provision which the securities contained, that no Romanist 
should become the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Lieutenant, &c., 
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however speciously dwelt upon by the advocates of the Bills, was 
in itself useless, So loug as the Church remains an integral part 
of the Constitution, so long it will be impossible for a Romanist to 
discharge the duties of these high offices. 

W hile these securities were thus composed of palpable impossi- 
bilities, of restrictions which were reudered unnecessary by existing 
laws, they left the Pope in possession of greater temporal power 
in the realm than he enjoys in any other state in Europe ;—they 
left these doctrines to be inculcuted in Popish seminaries, which 
are but another name for treason towards a Protestant government ; 
—they left the granting of other and most dangeroas concessions 
to the Romanists, a matter of necessity and certainty, and they leit 
the Church deprived of her principal bulwarks, and sure of beiny 
battered to ruins at the next onset of her enemies. 7 

[f the removal of these disabilities would be in the abstract highly 
dangerous, nnpolitic, aud inexpedieut, it would be at the present 
moment doubly so, Too many of our public men appear to con- 
ceive that the perfection of poltical wisdom requires an utter in- 
difference to the tuterests of religion, and they are ready to promote 
the views of the professors of any faith, who can promote their po- 
litical objects. In a large portion of our lower orders, veneration 
for the Coustitution and Church has been, by the influence of se- 
ditious writers and speakers, cunverted into enmity, and they could 
not fail of becoming the dupes and supporters of those who, to de- 
stroy the one, would destroy both. Hostility to old institutions, — 
Impatience of indispensable restraiats,—desire for unattainable be- 
nefits, and eagerness for change, for experiment, and for Utopian le- 
gislation aud government, are fearfully prevalent in the nation. 
The reinoval of these disabilities would make a fundamental change 
in the Constitution,—it would invest a numerous body of men with 
power, who would be bound by the most solemn obligations to make 
incessant attacks upon it,—it would totally alter the present com- 
position of the legislature, aud deprive the crown of all its control- 
ling wnfluecce, That the rage for innovation would take advantage 
of the criss, rush into the breach, and lay in ruius all that we have 
been accustomed to venerate as the perfection of human wisdom, 
cannot be deubied. ; 

Let it be remembered that the removal of the disabilities would 
not satisfy the Romauists,—that they have repeatedly declared 
that it would not,—that they have repeatedly declared, that it 
must be followed by other concessions of the most ruluous nature 
to the nation. — Let no man hope that it would tinally end their cla- 
wour and disaflection, when this clamour and disatlection were not 
one jot abated by the important concessions which were made du- 
ring the last reign, aud when other topics are already provided and 
put forth as a substitute for the disabilities. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that all concessions made to the Papists must be made at the 
expense of Protestants :—that all power couferred on the former 
must, in preportion, weaken the latter, and that all equalization of 
strength between them, when the one proclaims its intention to 
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make endless claims on the other, would only render their strug- 
gles more dangerous and deadly. If the Romanists now, when 
they are excluded from the Legislature and the Government, can 
literally fight their way to power, what would they not accomplish 
should they compose a very considerable portion of both ? 

The Society, therefore, again calls on all friends to the Protes- 
tant religion, to which we owe our freedom, our intellectual inde- 
pendence, and almost all the temporal blessings we enjoy ;—on all 
frieuds to that venerable Church which, interwoven with the Con- 
sitution, could only be separated from it by the ruin of both ;— 
on all who wish to preserve the Constitution from overthrow, and 
public tranquillity from interruption, and on all who wish to oppose 
the progress of iznorauce, idolatry, blasphemy, vice, and supersti- 
tiou, aud to promote the spread of sound knowledge, and true re- 
lizion, to prepare themselves for firmly opposing a measure which 
threatens with ruin the best interests of the nation, and which offers 
no counterpoise to the dangers with which itis pregnant. Towards 
the Romanists toleration is exercised to the utmost stretch,—all 
the advantages of the Constitution, (with the exception of filling 
some of the highest offices in the State, to which only a small num- 
her of the most wealthy of them could aspire,) are open to them, 
the same as to the Protestants, If when that Constitution gives 
them freedom, they wiil create for themselves a worse than military 
despotism, and voluntarily place their understandings in fetters ;--- 
if, when knowledge shines around them, they will still remain ig- 
norant ;—and if, when the laws would make them free, they will 
degrade themselves to be slaves, the Constitution cannot be account- 
able for their ignorance or their misery, I! they are not now as en- 
lightened, and as happy, and as peaceable, and as Joyal as their 
Protestant fellow subjects, no legislative enactments could make 
them so, The evils under which they labour are of their own cre- 
ation, and they themselves can alone remove them. Let them break 
the chains from which the Constitution and the Church in vain es- 
say to free them ;---let them shake off a jurisdiction their submis- 
siou to which is alike discreditable to their understandings and 
honour ;—let them renounce doctrines, equally hostile tothe bible, 
to social harmoay, and to common sense, and let them prove them- 
selves to be honest: men, true Christians, and good subjects, aud 
the Protestants to a man will welcome them to those Ingh offices, 


from which their own adherence to a Foreign Church, and a Fo- 


reign Soveieign, alone excludes them, 

But be their conduct what it may, let Protestants of all denomi- 
nanonus auxiously protect the blessings which they yet enjoy, the 
religion they profess, the privileges obtained by the Retormation 
and the Kevolutiou. Let them convince their Representatives 
that they are uo lounger insensible of the danger to which these 
have been lately exposed, And if that danger should again occur, 
let no exertions be spared, uot only to repel it for the present, but, 
if possible, to prevent this necessity of thus contending, year after 


year, for the fundamental principles of the Protestant religion, and 
the British Constitution. 
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Speedily will be published, in one handsome volume 8vo, 
Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic ; 
to which are added, Practical Details for the Information of Emi- 
grants of every Class, and some Recollections of the United States of 
America, By Jolin Howison, Esq. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne’s [ntroduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, will be ready in the course of 
October next, in four large Volumes 8vo., each containing not less 
than 650 payes, closely but handsomely printed ; with Fifteen 
Plates of Maps and fac-siniles, besides numerous other Engravings 
inserted in the body of the Werk. ‘The delay in the publication 
has been occasioned partly by the accession of new matter 
(amounting to considerably more than one third), and partly by the 
Author’s desire that the Supplementary Volume (of which a limited 
number of Copies only is printed) may appear at the same time, 
for the accommodation of Purchasers of the First Edition.—This 
Supplementary Volume will comprise the whole third Volume of 
the New Edition, besides all such other Historical and Critical 
matter as can be detached to be useful, together with all the New 
Plates and fac-similes.—Vol. 1, contains a full enquiry into the 
Genuineness, Authenticity aud Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
with Refutations of the Infidel Objections lately urged against 
them.—Vol. 2, treats on Scripture Criticism, and on the Inter 
pretation of the Scriptures, with Select Lists of the best Books on 
every subject therein discyssed.—Vol. 3, contains a Summary of 
Biblical Antiquities, including so mueh of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities as is necessary to elucidate the Sacred Writings, together 
with a Geographical Index of the Principal Places mentioned ,in 
them.—Vol. 4, comprises Historical and Critical Prefaces to each 
Book of the Old aud New Testaments, and three [ndexes.—1. 
Bibliovraphical.—-2, Of Matters.—and 3, Of the Principal Texts, 
cited aud illustrated. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Observations upon the Calumnies and Misrepre- 
sentations in “ Lady Morgan’s Italy,” respecting the British 
Transactions in that Country, 1814-15. 

Just published, in one vol. 12mo0. @ottage Dialogues, by the 
Author of Michael Kemp ; also a new Edition of Michael Kemp, 


two parts in one, ‘ 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





THE present complexion of affairs in Ireland may puzzle the 
most thorough politician. Two parties, hitherto bitterly op- 
posed to each other, have agreed to lay down hostilities with- 
out stating any terms of reconciliation. All this is so very 
unaccountable, that we strongly suspect that there exists some 
secret arrangements, which will hereafter come before the 
public. It is incredible that the Romanists should have relin- 
quished their designs of seating themselves in both Houses of 
Parliament, and impossible that the orators of Dublin should 
have thus voluntarily, and without a due consideration, given 
up the usual opportunities of distinguishing themselves, of 
being cheered and applauded by their followers, and of being 
entitled patriots, the friends of liberty, &c. &c. The change 
is so sudden, and the cause so invisible, as assuredly to justify 
suspicion. But let us hope that the present tranquillity will 
give all parties a relish for it, and incline them to adopt the 
best mode of perpetuating it, which may be compatible with 
conscientious principle. We mast not sacrifice truth to con- 
cord. Now itis obvious that the great point of contest between 
Romanists and Protestants is the admission of the former to 
all the civil rights and official situations at present filled by the 
latter only. These are such as a Romanist either cannot, with 
propriety, hold, from his religious principles, and which we 
believe he never wishes to fill, or those which would give him 
power to injure the established Church, if he chose to exert 
that power. We need to discuss the latter class only. If cer- 
tain official situations will afford to the Romanist an influence 
which might eventually be injurious to the Protestant Church, 
would it be justifiable, or even rational in us, to concede them? 
Have we any grounds for supposing that the present or suc- 
ceeding generations would not exercise that influence? Of 
all religionists are Romanists the most indifferent to the suc- 
cess of their own? Do we not, on the contrary, know, that 
the Romanist believing salvation cannot, by any possibility, 
be obtained out of the pale of his own Church, conceives it 
an act of charity to propagate, by every method, the tenets of 
No. 279, Vol. 60, August, 1821. Zz 
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that Church? Thus all attempts at educating the Irish have 
been resisted by the priesthood, nor has any compromise yet 
been discovered which could accommodate both parties. It 
was expected that the New Testament might be admitted 
without explanation, but this has been stoutly resisted. By 
a document inserted in this Number it will appear, that ex- 
tracts of such passages as involve no controverted point have 
also been objected to. Hence, then, if the youth of Ireland 
should be taught promiscuously, religion must be altogether 
kept out of their sight, to which no parents of either party 
would concede. On these grounds, then, we are warranted to 
conclude, that among the Romanists a peculiar zeal for their 
religion evidently prevails; and, therefore, it would be highly 
imprudent in Protestants to concede to such men farther 
powers. Of this the whole nation are convinced, and a great 
majority are strongly determined against any farther conces- 
sions. Now as the Romanists must allow that they enjoy the 
completest toleration, that in Ireland, for instance, their priest- 
hood exercise over their flock powers far superior to any exer- 
cised by the Episcopal Protestant Church in Scotland, they 
might surely be content. We wish, particularly, to direct the 
attention of our readers to the above comparison. Jn Ireland 
Popery is not the established religion, in Scotland Episcopacy 
is not. But although Episcopacy is established in the king- 
dom, the Scotch Episcopalians have remained perfectly con- 
tent with the toleration they enjoy, in common with Papists 
and other Sectarians, and have, in no one instance whatever, 
attempted to obtain either privileges or power through the in- 
fluence of their brethren in England. If the Romanists can 
imitate this example, then as much harmony might exist be- 
tween the two Churches in Ireland, as between the Church 
and the Kirk in Scotland. ‘There would be no discussion about 
political points, each party would occasionally treat on its own 
peculiar tenets, yet this would be attended with very trifling 
animosity. If, therefore, the Romanist either persuaded of the 
advantageous tranquillity which it would produce, or convinced 
of the improbability of success, would relinquish these _poli- 
tical efforts, the present harmony might be permanent. That 
their success is highly improbable most men must allow. Why, 
then, will they persevere in harassing the nation for conces- 
sions of consequence to very few indeed, if no farther use 
were intended to be made of them? How rhuch better it 
would be for all parties to unite in civilizing that unhappy coun- 
try, and preventing the constant murders which disgrace it. 
In several parts the landlords and tenants are completely ruled 
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by a secret cabal and banditti. These fix the price of land, 
its rent, the value of various articles, nay, the very surplice 
fees, and punish those who dis d their rules by fire or 
sword. The following facts, which occurred in the spring of 
this year, show the truth of these observations. 


RIBBONMEN, OUTRAGES, &c. 


“* A large body of this op 8g om and fanatical banditti, on 
e 


Thursday night last, attacked the house of Robert Persse, Esq. 
of Roxborough, without any of the usual preliminary deman 

for admission or arms. The first notification of their design 
to commit plunder and murder, was the discharge of a num- 
ber of shots through the windows, which, however, fortu- 
nately did no serious mischief. There were in the house at 
the time, two young gentlemen, sons of Mr. Persse, who, with 
a most laudable intrepidity, and supported by three or four 
of their domestics, on whose fidelity they could rely, deter- 
mined upon defending themselves to the last extremity. After 
the first fire of the banditti, this gallant little party prepared 
to retaliate, and they did it so effectually, with the arms in 
their possession, that, after several furious attempts to break 
into the house, and keeping up a constant fire upon it for more 
than two hours, their ruffian assailants were obliged to abandon 
their undertaking, and retire precipitately. The fire from the 
house was so well sustained, that there is every reason to be- 
lieve and hope, the Ribbonmen must have suffered severely ; 
however, as the accounts of the attack were dispatched from 
Roxborough during the night, nothing could be clearly ascer- 
tained upen this point. It was a circumstance of some advan- 
tage to the young gentlemen, who so spiritedly and honourably 


maintained this unequal and dangerous conflict, that the lower - 


windows of the house were secured from any ordinary violence 
by stone-work, in which there were at intervals loop-holes, 
through which they fired under considerable shelter. 

‘“ The same night, or the night previously to this outrage, a 
gang of these formidable rufians broke suddenly into the house 
of one of the Mr. Persse’s, in his absence, and robbed it of 
some arms—they also entered the house of the Roman Catholic 
Clergyman of the parish, from which they took a gun, but im- 
mediately after restored it. 

“ On Tuesday night, these barbarians carried on their syse 
tem of depredition and sedition on rather a new plan. They 
entered the small village of Kilchreest, near Roxborough, 
which is inhabited by a considerable number of the Protestant 
tenaniry of Mr. Persse, all 4 whom they swore to attend Mass, 
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with their families, on the following Sunday, (to-morrow ! !) 
This is a new mode of conversion or proselytism. What will 
Dr. Kelly say to this summary proceeding, whose alarm at the 
circuitous course of alleged reformation practised upon his 
flock through charity-schools, was expressed so strongly, and 
with so much indignation, in his pastoral letter ? 

“‘ The following letter, relative to the proceedings of the 
Ribbonmen, has appeared in a contemporary of Thursday even- 
ing :— 





“* Aughrim, Feb. 21. 

“ The county of Galway is in an extraordinary state at pre- 
sent. At night the county is in the possession of the Ribbonmen. 
There is but a very trifling military force in the county, and 
there are about ten policemen in the great barony of Kilconnel, 
which is in a most disturbed state—this barony lies along the 
great road from near Ballinasloe to near Athenry. The Rib- 
bonmen of this county are obeyed in every thing by the lower 
class of the inhabitants ; they have made laws to bind the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy, and, instead of a guinea, have decreed 
that they shall get but half-a-guinea for the celebration of each 
marriage. On a lover and his mistress going to the Rev. Dr. 
Kelly (a Roman Catholic Dean, in the Diocese of Clonfert), 
the lover told the Dean he had orders from his superiors to pay 
him but half-a-guinea for performing the ceremony. The 
Dean, in reply, informed him, that he had orders from his 
superiors not to take less than a guinea, and would not marry 
them for less. ‘The lover was obliged to comply, but informed 
the Dean of the dangerous situation in which he had placed 
himself. These people have established fixed prices, also, to 
he paid to the Clergy of the Established Church, for the tithes 
of all such articles, as, by immemorial usage, were titheable 
in this county, but they cannot restrain the violence of their 
temper at the idea of their being obliged to pay tithes in future 
for such articles (to use their own words) as they, and those 
who came before them, never paid tithes for, since Christ was 
laid in the manger. The Roman Catholic Clergy have not as 
yet yielded to those deluded creatures, and are determined to 
resist their mandates. They have also made laws for regu- 
lating property in the hands of Laymen. Yesterday, the 20th, 

a gentleman’s steward offered to let some oat soil for the pur- 
pose of having oats sown in it this spring; the biddings went 
as high as at the rate of 5]. an acre; but, ‘on one of the per- 
sons present observing, that they were not authorised to bid so 
high a rent, they all withdrew their proposals, and the land 
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remains unset. A number of gentlemen have delivered up 
their arms to the Ribbonmen, without attempting to make any 
resistance. This daily accession of arms tends to render the 
disturbance more formidable every hour ; those men who felt that 
they had not fortitude to protect themselves and their houses 
with their arms, ought certainly to have sent them into the 
neighbouring garrison towns, where they would be kept safe ; 
for, by keeping them in their own possession, they have 
indiscreetly contributed to increase the confusion and outrage 
of which this part of the country is the scene. ‘The example 
is much to be deprecated, and inspires the Ribbonmen with 
the greatest courage. I am happy, however, to state, that 
there are many exceptions to this sort of submission in several 
parts of the county, and several gentlemen have, at the risk 
of their lives, refused to compromise with these nocturnal de- 
predators, or deliver up their arms. Those gentlemen who are 
obliged to keep guard in their houses every night, see with 
astonishment, the manner in which the army is left quietly at 
their quarters in those parts of the kingdom that are peaceable, 
whilst a kind of insurrection is actually raging in several parts 
of this country, and in a great part of the county of Ros- 
common. 

“© Mr. Daly, of Dunsandle, exerts himself both day and night 
to put down the terrible system which prevails here, with the 
zeal well becoming the representative of a family, to whom the 
gentlemen of the eastern part of this county have been sin- 
cerely attached for upwards of a century. The Ribbonmen are 
acquiring fresh confidence. About one o’clock on the 13th 
instant, a large party of them, attending a funeral, laid down 
the coffin in the street of Kilconnel, with an intention of rescu- 
ing several of their party, who were prisoners in a house in that 
village, which was guarded by a Serjeant and about ten Police- 
men ; and they would certainly have made the attempt, were 
it not for the interference of a neighbouring magistrate, Mr, 
Mahon, of Beech-hill, who happened fortunately to be in the 
town at the time. The serjeant and his little band conducted 
themselves on the occasion with the greatest coolness and 
spirit. The commander of the police is a very useful and intelli- 
gent gentleman, and does as much as man can do with the few 
men under his command ; but, in addition to this police, it 
will be necessary, for putting down the insurrection, to call 
out the Yeomanry Cavalry in the disturbed districts, and to 
send a much larger military force intothe county. In the highly 
disturbed barony of Kilconnel, and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of it, Lord Clonbrock, Mr. Daly, of Dunsandle, Mr. 
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Donelan, of Ballydonelan, Mr. Daly, of Reford, _— Da- 
vis, of Hampstead, Captain Donelan, of Killagh, Mr. Usher, 
of Eastwell, Mr. heutte of Cartron, Mr. Mahon, of Beech- 
hill, have all of them set a noble example for the gentlemen 
of other parts of the county to follow; they defended their 
houses resolutely, and did not deliver up their arms as a peace- 
offering.—Mr. Groom, of Sycamore-hill, and his sons, have 
shown that a thatched-house may be defended as well as a 
slated-house, they have, by their spirit, preserved their property, 
their arms, and their honour.” | 

The newspapers the other day gave an account of two hun- 
dred of these men armed and on horseback attacking a Tithe 
Proctor, whom they would oblige to relinquish his employment. 
They fell in with the police, one of whom they instantly 
murdered. The police, however, resisted with such vigour, 
that several of the banditti Jost their lives, and three were 
taken prisoners, to expiate their crime, we hope, on the gal- 
lows. Soa few months ago an Irish gentleman had procured 
a Scotchman to improve his estate after the mode practised in 
the Lothians. This villainous banditti sent and cropped his ears 
for his interference. 

One measure might be adopted, which would, probably, be 
of service. The Priests should frequently instruct the peasan- 
try on the guilt of murder. Yet, alas! if they at the same 
time believe that the Priest can absolve them from this guilt, 
and know that absolution will never be refused them when at 
the point of death, the knowledge of their guilt will scarcely 
deter them. However, if the Roman Catholic Bishops would 
proclaim that no absolution should henceforth be granted from 
the guilt of. murder, such a step would undoubtedly prevent 
its commission in very many cases. 

Edecation, no doubt, would tend very materially to correct 
these evils. But Mr. Newenlham’s case too well proves how 
ineffectual the most liberal efforts must be, especially since 
the orders received from Rome last year. We present our 
readers again with a copy of them, together with a satirical 
paraphrase that may amuse them. A few weeks will enable 
us to ascertain whether the present harmony in Ireland will be 

rmanent or fleeting. We strongly suspect that the last will 
most probably be the case. 

Since our last Number went to the press, we received some 
printed papers from Glasgow, by which it appears, that the 
Protestant neighbourhood there have very properly determined 
to pay, by subscription, Mr. M‘Gavin’s expenses, on account 
of the extraordinary decision of the jury against him. We 
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surely need not urge our readers to contribute their mite, if it 
were but for the purpose of satisfying the Jesuits of Stonyhurst 
that Protestants are not to be brow-beaten by their open or 
secret efforts.- Subscriptions for this purpuse will be received by 
Messrs. Ogle, Duncan, and Co. Paternoster Row; and the 
names will hereafter appear in this work. 





A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SOUTHERN 
REPORTER. 


Re-published in the Dublin Correspondent of Tuesday, 
March 20, 1821. 

Mr. Epitor,—The publication of tie following facts and 
observaiions is far from being occasioned by any feeling of. re- 
sentment, or by the operation of any principle of hostility to- 
wards the Romish Priesthood. ‘To the former 1 am not con- 
scious of being habitually prone; the latter [ distinetly and 
unequivocally disavow ; and I can safely venture to affirm, that, 
throughout the whole course of my life, 1 never exhibited, 
either in word or deed, the slightest evidence of. sectarian 
animosity against that respectable body of men. My chief 
object in resorting to the public press on the present occasion 
is, to apprise the more elevated and considerate among the 
Romish Clergy of certain recent occurrences of a local nature, 
which might, perhaps, otherwise escape their cognizance, and 
of which they may reasonably anticipate various inconvenient 
results. 

Before I proceed to state the occurrences alluded to, I think 
it of consequence to declare, that I never yet, either directly 
or indirectly, endeavoured to convert any individual from the 
Church of Rome to the communion to which I belong—that 
I never encouraged, facilitated, nor countenanced, any such 
attempt on the part of others—that it would really afford me 
far more gratification to hear of the prevalence of. vital Chris- 
tianity in the Church of Rome, than to see our Protestant 
places of worship crowded with seduced and imperfectly- 
instructed converts from it—that in establishing the school of 
which I am about to speak, | felt myself exclusively influenced 
by a strong sense of duty toward those whom the Almighty. has 
been pleased to commit to my care, and to qualify them for 
earning their future livelihoods in a respectable and happy 
manner, by improving their native talents, imparting to them 
requisite knowledge, and restraining them from the com- 
mission of those various crimes to which, it must be confessed, 
our peasantry (in whose general character there may, never- 
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nevertheless, be discovered many most amiable and valuable 
qualities) are lamentably addicted, such as lying, deeeit, fraud, 
swearing, sabbath- -breaking, idleness, drunkenness, quaryeling, 
pilfering, &c. &c. vices which generally contribute to their 
temporal infelicity, and often preclude or defeat those exertions 
which their more benevolent patrons are disposed and anxious to 
make in their behalf. So prevalent, indeed, is the practice of 
pilfering in the neighbourhood of Coolmore, a practice origi- 
nating in wants, which a careful education would eminently 
contribute to supply, that even in the day-time, and in fre- 
quented places, clothes can seldom, with safety, be left out 
to dry, unless attentively watched, 

But to proceed to facts. On my return from the continent, 
where I had inspected, with much pleasure and surprise, the 
institutions of Pastalozzi and Fellenburg, especially the lattez, 
I lost no time in preparing for the establishment of a school 
contiguous to my demesne, intending to adopt, ultimately, as 
much of Mr. Felienburg’s system as might be sufficiently con- 
sistent with local and other peculiar circumstances, and to 
combine with it certain other particulars likely to conduce to 
the future welfare of the children. With this view, I directed 
a most respectable friend of mine in Dublin, to use his utmost 
endeavours to provide for me a competent instructor, of irre- 
proachable moral character, and mild disposition, intimating 
to him, at the same time, that a Protestant of the Church of 
England, a Presbyterian, or a Roman Catholic, would be 
equally acceptable to me, as no catechism was to be taught in 
my school. He readily complied with my wish, and in about 
a couple of months I was gratified with the arrival of a school- 
master, apparently possessed of the required qualifications. 
He happened to be a Protestant of the Church of England. 
Before I entrusted him with the moral superintendance and in- 
struction of the children, I deemed it expedient to lay down 
certain rules for his future guidance, assuring him, on doing 
so, that an habitual neglect of any of them would occasion a 
forfeiture of his place. Of these rules, the principal were to 
avoid, most scrupulously, every practice tending to alienate 
the children (for the most part Roman Catholics) from the re- 
ligion of their parents ; to leave their religious instruction en- 
tirely to those who were properly responsible for it ; to decline 
putting the Bible or New Testament into their hands until 
they were perfectly competent to understand the most perspicuous 
passages of it, to avoid all comments or illustrations, except 
such as might be indispensable in a literary or grammatical 
point of view; and in the case of the Roman Catholic chil- 
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dren, to use exclusively that version which was sanctioned by 
their Church. 

Shortly after the school was opened, it was visited by some 
of the neighbouring Roman Catholic Clergyman, who by my 
order were invited by the school-master to inspect it, and ex- 
amine into the progress of the children, whenever sufficiently 
at leisure, and disposed to do so. These gentlemen, as I 
have been informed, expressed approbation of all they had ob- 
served, and seemed well pleased on learning that the school 
was an independent one, perfectly disengaged from all school 
societies whatever. ‘To this I may add, what will appear here- 
after, that the parents of the children were highly gratified by 
their rapid progress in learning, and the general deportment of 
their instructor, 

About a month, however, after the establishment of the 
school, a report reached my ears, that the Roman Catholic 
Priest of the Parish, Mr. Taylor, had objected to the intro- 
duction of the New Testament into the school, and required 
that the children should be taught the authorized catechism of 
the Church of Rome. This last requisition I justly regarded 
as obviously unreasonable, besides being utterly foreign from the 
objects I had exclusively in consideration when I founded the 
schoul. ‘To the exclusion of the sacred Scriptures, which, by 
the way, have not as yet been put into the hands of the chil- 
dren, I found myself effectually restrained from consenting, 
by a well-warranted persuasion, confirmed by daily observa- 
tion and experience, that the instrumentality of the word of 
God is indispensably requisite to the inculcation of sound moral 
principles of permanent efficacy; and that all other expedients 
for that purpose are decidedly inefficient, and, for the most 
part, nugatory. .; 

Shortly after this report began to spread, Mr. Taylor thought 
fit to announce to his parishioners, assembled at Chapel, a 
fixed determination on ‘his part to withhold the sacrament of 
the Eucharist from all such parents as declined to remove their 
children from my school. This, as I have been informed, 
occasioned considerable murmuring among them, and prompted 
one of them, a very respectable man, and scrupulously at- 
tached to the Church of Rome, to assure the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
that as the schoolmaster had never been guilty of the least 
impropriety of conduct with regard to the religious concerns 
of the children, and had afforded the utmost satisfaction in 
every respect, he would not remove his children from the 
school, and that if he, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, refused him the 
communion, he would seek for it from another, and if re- 
fused by him also, would dispense with it altogether. To this 
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seasonable remonstrance, the Rev. Gentleman does not appear 
to have paid any practical attention, for, a few days after my 
return from Dublin, a station as it is called, being held by him 
in one of my tenant’s houses, he persisted in refusing to ad- 
minister the sacrament to those parents who had disregarded 
his previous notification, which, without a single exception, was 
the case of them all. Moreover, as J] have been informed, de- 
clined to church a woman who had concurred with her neigh- 
bours, in Jaudable solicitude, for the education of ler children, 
What other steps his reverence may have clandestinely taken 
to put down my school, because not precisely correspondent 
with his dictates, I have not as yet learned, but, doubtless, shall 
not long remain ignorant of them. 

About ten days «fter this ill-advised, fruitless, and, in my 
opinion, most unwarrantable exercise of his Reverence’s spiri- 
tual authority, my uncle, Major Newenham, then on a visit 
at Coolmore, having learned from various quarters that though 
many of the Clergy of the Church of Rome were adverse to 
the introduction of the sacred Scriptures into schools, they 
were not indisposed to sanction, or at least connive at, the use 
of such extracts from them as might lead to a knowledge of 
the fundamental and universal recognized truths of Chris- 
tianity, and contribute to the inculcation of sound Christian 
moral principles into the minds and hearts of the children ; 
and having, in consequence, formed, with considerable care, a 
compilation of about two hundred such passages from the 
Douay and Rheims translations, and caused an edition of five 
hundred copies to be printed, and sold at first cost for distribu- 
tion among the Roman Catholic schvols in the County of Cork, 
I gave twenty copies to my school-master, with directions to 
place them in the hands of his most advanced pupils, offering, 
at the same time, rewards to such of them as would get the 
whole compilation by heart in six weeks. This. act of my 
uncle’s, which, as he assures me, originated solely in a wish to 
concede to the scruples. of the Roman Catholic Clergy with 
regard to the sacred Scriptures, appears to have afforded much 
displeasure both to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and a neighbouring 
Roman Catholic Clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ryan, though the 
compilation in question does certainly not contain a single 
passage calculated to furnish any solid, tenable, admissible, or 
even specious ground of objection to any real Christian of any 
sect or denomination whatsoever. The latter gentleman authori- 
tatively forbid its use in a neighbouring school entirely under 
his controul, and where my uncle found the children taught 
to read 4 Controversial Pamphlet hostile to Protestantism, pub- 
lished under the signature of Synecius, The former gentle- 
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man, perhaps, exasperated by the praiseworthy and uniform 
steadiness of the parents of the children who frequent my 
school, and apparently long since determined to support it, or 
render it entirely subservient to his views, or, I may say, con- 
formable to his caprice, and of course prevent me from thereby 
attaining the laudable objects which I had exclusively in con- 
templation, lately declared that (to use the words of my in- 
formant,) he would publicly decry my school on the Sunday 
after he spoke. This, however, he has not yet done, probably 
because it is utterly out of his power to collect any materials 
for his meditated condemnation. 

On these transactions [ cannot avoid making the following 
observations. , 


To exclude from the ordinances of the Church any member 
of it merely for refusing to comply with an arbitrary and utterly 
inexcusable demand with reference to the education of their 
children, seems to me a punishment very far beyond the mea- 
sure of the offence. " 

If any parish Priest decline to instruct the children under 
his spiritual superintendance, even in their catechism—for if 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor did not, his requiring them to be taught it 
at my school would be obviously unnecessary—he seems to be 
guilty of outraging the best recognized principles of a Chris- 
tian Pastor, in inflicting ecclesiastical penalties on the parents 
of those children for not removing them from a school where, 
by the instrumentality of the word of God, they were likely to 
attain some knowledge, not of sectarian tenets, but of the 
. nature of Christianity; and to be rendered, with God’s’bles- 
sing, less thievish, less deceitful, less fraudulent, less stothful, 
less turbulent—more scrupulous in the discharge of their rela- 
tive duties, more trust-worthy, more contented, and happier 
than at present. : 

HI. 

It seems to me to be quite repugnant to the duty of a Chris- 
tian Pastor to prohibit the children of his parish from reading 
such an eminently useful, and demonstrably unexceptionable 
publication, as the compilation of Scriptural passages before- 
mentioned, and yet to permit them to read Tom Jones, the 
Young Philosopher, and other books of the same description, 
which is a fact in the case of the Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

IV. 

That as the religion of the Church of Rome neither is, nor, for 
reasons I shall not now stop to mention, at all likely to become 
the established religion of Ireland, such language as “ sic volo,” 
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“¢ sic jubes,”’ “ stat pro ratione voluntasse,” seems to me to be 
rather unbefitting, if not rather imprudent, on the part of any 
Ecclesiastic of that Church, however elevated his station. 

° _ a 

When a resident country gentleman, of no inconsiderable 
landed property, undertakes to improve the moral condition of 
his Roman Catholic tenantry, dependents, and poor neigh- 
bours, by means of education, utterly unconnected with the 
work of proselytism, it seems to me equally unbecoming, in- 
excusable, indiscreet, and intolerable, on the part of the Roman. 
Catholic Priest of his parish, to try to counteract his endeavours, 
by resorting to any of those expedients which lie within the 
compass of spiritual authority. 

Impressed with a persuasion that the sentiments I have ex- 
pressed will, without hesitation, be concurred in by many 
respectable ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome, I shall cease 
to direct the attention of the public to the subject of the fore- 
going lines; and endeavour, with God’s assistance, to shape 
my conduct with reference to my dependants, in conformity 
with these principles which a diligent study of His word never 
fails to supply. And should the children at present in my 
school be withdrawn from it, in consequence of menaces, clan- 
destine machination, or open exercise of spiritual authority on 
the part of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, I shall consider myself as 
unavoidably reduced to the very painful alternative of either 
expelling all Roman Catholics removeable from my land, and 
substituting Protestant strangers in their places ; 3 Or residing i 1D 
some other country, were I may discharge, in a satisfactory 
manner, the duties annexed to my station in life, for the dis- 
tant effects of either of which, the Rev. Mr. Taylor and his 


reverend brethren must, of course, be responsible. 
Coolmore, March, 1821. W. H.W. NEWENHAM. 





N.B. In proof of my practical neutrality with reference to 
the religious persuasions of my dependants, 1 think it not 
amiss to observe, that in my establishment, consisting of six- 
teen internal, and nearly thirty external, or agricultural servants 
and artificers, there are at present but three Protestant; only 
one of whom (the Captain of my yacht) holds a confidential 
station ; and that having taken as an apprentice the son of my 
late father’s groom, a Roman Catholic, I repeatedly required 
him, while with me in England, to attend his proper place of 
worship on Sunday. And to this I may add, that I never held 
forth the least encouragement or inducement to any of my 
Roman Catholic servants when there, to frequent Protestant 


places of worship. 
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ORDERS ISSUED FROM THE SEE OF ROME RE- 
GARKDING EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 


The following has been published as a literal trans'‘ation of 
a Brief, lately received from the Holy See by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of England and Ireland: 

Ricat IcLtustrious AnD Rigut Revergve Sin—That 
forewarning speech of Jesus Christ our Lord, long since ut- 
tered by him, when employing the parable of the Husband- 
men, ** who had sown the good seed in his field; Lut his ene- 
my while mankind were asleep came, and made an after sow- 
ing of fares in the midst of the Wheat Corn,” (Mat. ch. 
13, v. 24,) appears to be realizing in our days, particularly in 
Ireland, to the grievous loss and wrong of the Catholic Weal. 

For, information has reached this Sacred Congregation, that 
Schools of a Bible Society have been set up in almost every 
part of Ireland upholden with the resources, and by the patron- 
age of the higher Anti-Catholic gentry ; and that, in those 
Schools, under the artificial complexion of Charity, the untu- 
tored youth of either sex, especially those of the peasantry 
and of the indigent class, allured by the cajolement, nay, by 
affectionate, petty presents, from the, teachers, come to be 
tainted with the deadly poison of perverse doctrines. It is 
further stated, that the teachers in those Schools, lately de- 
scribed, are Methodists, who make use of Bibles, rendered into 
English by that Bible Society, and pregnant with errors ;— 
those teaching having in view the sole object of seducing the 
youthful population, and eradicating from their hearts and 
affections the truth of the Orthodox Faith. 

Considering these things to be certain, your Lordship is al- 
ready aware that great solicitude, application, and vigilance, are 
to be demanded of the Shepherds, in sedulously guarding their 
flocks from the ambuscade of wolves, who come in sheep’s 
clothing. If the shepherds will slumber during the while, 
quickly will the inimical man steal in, and sow his noxious seed ; 
quickly will the after growth of tares show itself, and overlay 
the wheat corn. 

Wherefore it is indispensably requisite to make every possi- 
ble effort, in order to recal the youthful sort from the pernicious 
schools, and to admonish the Parents, that they are not by any 
means to suffer their offspring to be led into error. However 
for avoiding the snares of the adversaries, nothing appears 
more fitting than the setting up of Catholic scnools, wherein 
to educate the poor and the peasantry in a course of moral in- 
struction and: reputable learning. Perhaps it may be said, 
that a fund cannot be provided. As to this point, you will 
have naturally gained a lesson from those very seceders from 
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the right faith: For, as we are told, they ask individually from 
the people at large, a penny subscription by the week for the 
support of those mentioned schools, what should hinder the 
Catholics from doing Kkewise? _. : 

Wherefore we exhort, ‘and, by the tender sympathies of Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, we conjure you, my Lord, to guard with 
diligence your flock, in that best manner which your discretion 
may suggest, from such persons as are insidiously introducing 
themselves into the sheepfold of Christ with the design of car- 
rying away from him the incautious sheep ; and to exert your- 
self most carefully, (recollecting the prophecy of Peter the 
apostle, who delivered of old, in these words, “‘ And amongst 
you there shall be lying teachers, who shall bring in sects of 
perdition,”) to prevent the corrupting by these men of the 
Cathelic youth. This object I hope you will easily attain by 
instituting within your diocese Catholic schools. And in the 
well-founded hope that in this most important matter, your 
Lordship will exert all your force and resoluteness to prevent 
the sound wheat from being choked by the tares, I beg of 
the Holy Divine Majesty to be your protector and safeguard 
for many years. ta 

our Lordship’s, in all brotherly affection, 


JULIUS MARIJA CARDINAL DELLA SOMAGLIA, 
Pro-prefect. 
C. M. PEDICINI, Secretary, 
From the Palace of the Propaganda Fide, 
Rome, 15th of August 1820. 





‘ A TRANSLATION 


of Cardinal Somaglia’s brief to the Romish Bishops regarding 
education in Ireland, dated from the palace of the Propaganda 
Fide on the 16th of August, 1820. C. M. Pedicini, Secretary. 


Friends! brothers ! bishops ! earnestly we call, 
On all our clergy, to subdde Saint Paul’; 

The man of Tarsus, though his head lies jow, 
Lives in his writings our eternal foe. 

W ould he had perish’d at an early day, 

Or to Damascus, when he took bis way, 

Had dropp’d down dead before he was baptiz’d, 
And join’d the cause he hated and despie’d. 
Time yet will come, if Prophets tell no hie, 

Aud. we are dreading that it now draws nigh, 
When men convine’d by Paul shall forward stand, 
To purge from Popery each Christian land ; 
When full of knowledge all the earth shall be, 

As tides and currents fill the teeming sea. 
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Then truth victorious beaming upon man, 
Shall to each eye unfold the Gospel plan ; 
And to the world reveal in open day, 
The wiles we practice and the tricks we play. 
That fatal day whene’er it shall arrive, 
Will not we firmly hope find us alive. 
In days like these when terror chills our home, 
Aad hordes of Carbonari threaten Rome ; ' 
While the Pope’s bope his feeble staff to hold, 
Hangs on heretic steel, and British gold ; 
On help which very lately serv'd to save, 
This Pope from exile and a foreign grave, 
When the base Tyrant whom he bless’d and crown'd, 
In irun bolts and fetters held him bound, 
Of this deliverance, he justly, proud, 
Eterval gratitude to England vow'd, 
To whose great Prince on courtesy intent, 
A set of graven images he sent, 
And now to prove what force he can command, 
He casts this fireband on Erin’s land. 
When British infidels with whigs combine, 
To blast all comfort, human and divine ; 
And Kerry’s demagogue in this dark storm, 
Has soared to swell the ehorus of Reform ; 
But on our dear Successors and their friends, 
The weight of this terrific hour depends, 
Therefore look sharp, nor grant to small or great, 
The liberty these Scriptures to translate. 
Wax noses call them—every name that’s vile, 
And in the indulgence of your bitter bile, 
Rival the vigour of our own Carlile, 
Carlile the Bible’s foe must be our friend, 
By different means we seek one common end ; 
He for ** the cause” slights liberty and life, 
We call the Scriptures oracles of strife ; 
He tells the Christians they are knaves or fools, 
We curse the Bible and Hibernian schools, 
Thus, with our ally, are we making strides, 
To guard our altars and our fire sides, 
Since we cant burn this Bible, let it lie, 
Lock, up in Latin, from each Romish eye, 
Left to be studied and commented on, 
By orthodox old Doctors of Sorbonne ; 
Who when their hoary heads are warm with wine, 
Can best unravel mysteries divine ; 
And since this world’s the rough wild field we till, 
Let us disseminate the seeds of ill ; 
Commence our pious labour iu good time, - 
Corrupt the hearts of youth before their prime ; 


KEEP THEM FROM BIBLES, cup their mind, 


And full returos in Manhood we shall find. 
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Teach them to lie, to flatter, and deceive, 

A source of gain shall rise from every knave; 
for if mankind should too religious grow, 
«Phe Church” must half her perquisites forego. 
Sin swells the bank that feeds the Poutiff’s purse, 
Aud Reformation proves his greatest curse ; 
Since then the Bible is our deadly foe, 

ln Erin's Isle new treasons let us sow 

Against this book, nor let our people rest, 

U util we rid them of this leprous pest. 

Give Education’s friends some odious name, 
Vipers,— or Wolves,—the sons of sin and shame ; 
Doom’d in their blasted carcases to feel, 

Our fiery faggot or avenging steel. 

When writing edicts—dip your péns in gall, 
Keep taunting nicknames ready ata call ; 

Aud wheu you strike au adversary dead, 

Pelt Latin texts of Scripture at his head ; 

In this we have a precedeut of note, 

To Lucifer himself could Moses quote. 
—(iuard our old building on Saint Peter’s rock, 
With energy against each hostile shock. 

And rash men with sacrilegious eye, 

luto this edifice should dare to pry, 

And point out portions ‘of our crazy wall, 
Which ne’er were built by Peter or by Paul ; 
Blast them as Heretics, condemned to dwell, 

To all eternity in flawes of hell. 

Nor with less fury than the flames below, 

Let Purgatory’s profitable blazes glow ; 

Tell the wild Irishmen, that when they die, 
Their souls must there in grievous torture lie, 

U util surviving friends their pardon buy. 

And should some wag in his own Irish way, 

To your grave Reverences dare to say, 

I see on each of you so kind a face, 

Aud so much feeling in your features trace, 
That I cant think there could be such a place ; 
For if ye suffer one poor soul to dwell, 

For want of money in this new found hell, 

How can the love of God within ye dwell ? 
—Exclaim—that he with heresy is cram’d, 

And tell the clown that if he doubts he’s damn‘d. 
—Thus through the land your pious progress take, 
At every step some shining money make, 

Rail at your king’s religion—curse the fools, 
Who send their children to Hibernian Schools ; 
Absolve the patriots, on whom devolves, 

The nightly task of punishing those Wolves, 
Who in sheep's clothing have been found so bold, 
As to affright the Propaganda-fold. 
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Britain, New, on the commencement 


of, 6. 





, its religion, 7. 

British language, on its extensiveness 
in the different quarters of the 
globe, 174. 

Brougham, H. Esq. Dr. Butler's 
Letter to, on his Education Bills, 
reviewed, 48. 

Bucke, Mr. C. on the Beauties and 
Harmonies of Nature, reviewed, 
402, 





——, on his Philosophy of 
Nature, ib. 

Budd, Rev. H. his Sermon, Salvation 

‘by Grace, 30. 

Buonaparte, on the conduct of, 552. 

——., reviewed, 30. 

Burke, Mr. observations on, 239. 

Bute, the Marquis of, on his first in- 
troduction into the ministry, 236. 

Burnet, Bishop, kis observations on 
reprobation, 35. 

, his opinion of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, 225. 

Butler, S. D.D. his Letter to H. 
Brougham, Esq. on his Education 
Bills, reviewed, 48. 

» on his style and licen- 
tious imagery, 375. 

Byron, Lord, his Letter on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the 
Life and Writings of Pope, review- 
ed, 577. 

—-———, Letter to, reviewed, ib. 

, extract from, 578. 

“ CABINETS, INNER,” observa- 
tions on, 237. 

Calthorpe, Novel, review of, 178. 

_— , extract from, 179. 

Calvinism, the Epistle to the Romans, 
how far connected with, 30. 

———, preaching and praying not 
necessary for, 39. 

» consistent with itself, 40. 

————, the debasing views of, 599, 

Calvinistic System, refutation of, 35. 

Canada, tradé of timber, observations 
on, 256. 




















, reasons for promoting, 





260. 


. Cash payments, decay of trade, the 


consequence of resumption of, 175. 
Catholic, observations on the word,98. 
affairs, extract from the 

Dublin Weekly Register, respect- 

ing, 104. 

a————- question, Letter to the Pro- 

testant advocate, 110. 
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Catholics, on the danger of granting 
further privileges to, 191. 

Catholic emancipation, effects of, 520. 

Childe Harold, observations on, 9. 

saucassian government, Russian bands 
of robbers in, and their employment 
among themselves, 157. 

» plague prevalent in, and 
its effects, ib. 

Chatham, the Earl of, on the failing 
of his administration, 240. 

China, of the different ranks of minis- 
ters and great officers of state of, 
546. 

Chinese Embassy to the Tomgouth 
Tartars, Narrative of the, reviewed, 
537. 








— government, observations 

on the, ib. 

— instructions to the Ambas- 
sadors, 540. 

Christian, Professor, on the prayers 
for the Royal Family, reviewed, 59. 

Christianity, on the persecution of, 
in all nations, 83. 

Church of England, on its excellence, 
ib. 








, the love of variety, 
the general oceasion of separating 
from, 397. 

-Cisalpine club, observations on the, 
531. 

Clergyman residing in the country, 
beautiful poetic description of a, 
401. 

Cock, Mr. on the Timber Trade, re- 
viewed, 255. 

Coke, Mr. on the political conduct of, 

' 494. 

Comforter, the poem, review of, 8. 

—, extracts from, 9. 

Commerce, the advantages of, 6. 

—,on the revival of, 216. 

Commercial difficulties, on their 
causes, 215. 

Confederation of the Rhine, Lucche- 
sini’s history of the causes and 
effects of the, reviewed, 549. 

» principal features of 











the, ib. 

Constitutional Association, observa- 
tions on the, and Address of, 113. 
Corn, foreign, consequences of admit- 

ting freely, 220. 
Coronations, on the necessity of, 583. 
Correspondents, notices to, 212. 
Cossacks, observations on the, 156. 
Crime, not always the consequence 
of ignorance, 134. 
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Criminals, on the indulgences to, in 
prisons, 2. 

Croly, Rev, G. his observations on 
the Public Life of the King, re- 
viewed, 583. 

Crops, on the Rotation of, 389. 

Cultivation, General Beatson’s New 
System of, reviewed, 475. 

» Supplement to, review- 





ed, ib. 





, Letter on the New Sys- 
tem of, 483. 

DALLAS, Mr. R. C. his Sir Francis 
Darrell, reviewed, 591. 

Daubeny, Rev. C, his Scripture its 
own Interpreter, reviewed, 336. 
Demon of the Age, Mr. T. Harral's, 

reviewed, 63. 





» extract from, 64. 

Disaffected, on the designs of the, 
499, 

Dissenters, observations on, 209. 

Divine Prescience, observations on, 


38. 
D’Oyley, Rev. Dr. his Life of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, reviewed, 221. 
Drake, Dr. Nathan, his Winter 
Nights reviewed, 232. 

Durham, Meeting held at, against the 
proceedings against the Queen, 118. 

, Address of the Clergy of, 
to the King, ib. 

EDUCATION, national, observa. 
tions on, 52 





Bills, Mr. Brougham’s, 
obnoxions clauses of, 55. 

Ellis, Mr. his Narrative of a Journey 
tosNew Britain, reviewed, 1, 

Emancipation, (Catholic) observa- 
tions on the word, 98. 

, on the Funds for 
effecting, 101. 

we , on the true mode to 
effect, 501. 

English Hexameters, observations in 
favour of, 326. 

Poetry, on the recent pollu- 

tion of, $28. 

Roman Catholics, their fifth 
resolution made in 1810, 5z1. 

England, on the general indifference 
to Religion in, 78. 

, the efforts of the Papists 
really, though secretly, directed 
against the Church of, 374. 

Deists in, friendly to Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and why, 82. 
Sir Harcourt Lees’ Eighth 


























- Letter to the People of, 84. 


England, Sir Harcourt Lees’ Ninth 
Letter to the People of, 91. 

his Tenth Letter, 199. 

his Eleventh Letter, 207. 

——— his Twelfth Letter, 317. 

—— —— his Thirteenth Letter, 417. 

Declaration of the People 
of, to their Sovereign, reviewed, 
113; Extracts from, 128. 

England, on the Climate of, 232. 

and Ireland, on the compa- 
rative state of, 413. 

Enthusiasm, observations on, 42. 
Erivan, Armenian and, meaning of, 
and description of the term, 162. 
Ethical Poetry, observations on, 581 
Established Church, and the Consti- 

tution of Ireland, Sir Harcourt 
' Lees’ Letterto, 512. 
Executive, on the influence of the, 
244. 
FAITH, observations on, 41, 136. 
-, and Works, observations on, 














67. 

Family, Royal, Professor Christian on 
the Prayers for the, reviewed, 59, 

, Extracts from, 60. 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel, re- 
viewed, 297. 

, rapid outline of, 298. 

,extractsfrom, 299. _ 

First Consul of the French Repub- 
lie, on the conduct of, 553. 

Flanders, Mr. Radclifi’s Report on 
the Agriculture of, reviewed, 389. 

—--——., extracts from, ib. 

Flemish Husbandry, observations on, 
388. 














- Agriculturists, on their supe- 
riority, 394. | 
- Horse-shovel, description of, 





595. 

- Forges, observations on, 396. 

Fox, Mr. observations on his India 
Bill, 240. 

Francis, Mr. observations on the 
late, 245. 

Fry, Mrs. on her efforts, 281. 

Frederic the Great of Prussia, ace 
count of, 352. 





, Letter of, to 





Voltaire, 353. 





, his mode of li« 
ving, ib. 





-, Anecdotes of, 354. 
French Revolution, on the agency of 
the Duke of Orieansin the, 241, 
— » one of the causes 

of the, ib. 7 
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French Revolution, on Mr, Pitt's ac- 
quaintance with the causes of, 242. 

GALWAY, onthe late disturbances 
in, by Ribbonmen, 620. 

George III. character and popularity 
of, in early life, 235. 

———--———-, On some covert attacks 
on, 244. 

—— [V., on his public conduct 
while Regent, 587- 

Georgics and the neid compared, 
582. 

Glover, Rev. G. his Remarks on the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Compa- 
rative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome, review of, 452. 

, extract from, 453. 

Gold currency, observations on, 476. 

Good works, observations on, 66. 

Gospel, on the language of, and to 
whom addressed, 374. 

Government, on the best form of, 417. 

, on the end of, 584. 

, on Locke’s Essay on, 














602, 606. 
———-——,, on becoming a subject 
of a, from infancy, 603. 
, on the dissolution of, 





607. 

* Grace,” observations on the word, 40. 

Grafton, the Duke of, first Lord of 
the ‘Treasury, in the carly part of 
the reign of George III., character 
of 239. 

Graham, Mrs. her Three Months 
near Rome, reviewed, 43. 

Grey, Earl, the Rev. H. Philpott's 
Letter to, on his Charges against the 
Clergy of Durham, reviewed, 113. 

=—————, results of his political career, 
120. 

, his opinion of the late Queen, 





125. 

» his observations on the late 
war, 588. 

Grusia, description of, 159. 

HAPPINESS and Misery, on the 
equal distribution of, 9. 

Harral, Mr. T. his Demon of the Age, 
reviewed, 63. 

Harris, Mr. T. his Tour through the 
United States, review of, 289. 

Hastings, the Marquis of, his wise 
policy in India, 28. 

» Mr. on the charges brought 

against, 245. 





_ Hats, on the varying fashion of, 488. 


Heathen, illustrious, on remuneration 
hereafter to, 180. 


Hebrew Scriptures, H. Hurwitz's De- 
fence of, reviewed, 558. 

, Rev. J. W. Whit- 
taker’s Supplement to an Historical 
and Critical Enquiry into the Inter- 
pretation of, reviewed, 558. 

Heroic verse, observatious on, 375. 

Hibernian Journal, on the suppres- 
sion of, 511. 

Hindoo, instance of strictness to re- 
ligious rites by one, 20. 

———-, anecdote of one, desirous of 
becoming a Christian, 62. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, and the affair at 
Zakeir, observations on, 22. 

Historian, the duty of an, 234. 

Holiness essentially necessary;for the 
soul’s salvation, 182. 

Housa, near Timbuctoo, advantages 
of trade to, 337. 

House of Commons, on electing Mem- 
bers of the, 243. 

, Report of ‘the Se- 
lect Committee of the, on the Tim- 
ber Trade, review of, 255. 

Haman sofficiency, observations ou, 
600, 

Hurwitz, Hymen, his Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, reviewed, 561. 

IGNORANCE not the sole mother of 
crime, 134. 

Import duties, on their influence, 218. 

India, on the late war in, 13. 

, manners of some of the natives 
of, 21. 

—-—, camp-followers in, their rob- 
beries, 29. 

~ - energy of the uative’force 
of, ib. 

Ireland, the baneful effects of too 
much leisure to the people of, 6. 

, on the apathy of the Popish 

priests at the Rebellion in, 76. 

, on the interference of Popish 

priests in the rebellions in, 189. 

, on the conduct of popish regi- 

ments at the rebellion in 1795, 

508. 




















-~: 








, on the King’s visiting, 311. 

, extracts from Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Letter to the Catholics of, 
314. 





and England, on the compa- 
rative state of, 413. 
, orders issued by the See of 
Rome, regarding education in 
629. 
Irish priests, on their oath to propa- 
gate their religion, 205. 
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Irish prelates, their sixteenth resolu- 
tion in 1810, 519. 

, their seventeenth, 522. 

_ —, their opinions of the 
fifth resolution of the English Ro- 
man Catholics, 523. 

Irishmen of every religious persua- 
sion, Sir’ Harcourt Lees’ Address 
to, 499. 

Italians, on the education of the, in 
‘the country, 43. 

Italy, on image worship in, and con- 
sequent pretended miracles, 45. 

——, on the banditties of, 47. 

JACKSON, Mr. J. G., his account of 
Timbuctoo, reviewed, 334, 466. 

James IJ., on the attempt to recover, 
when Duke of York, from the er- 
rors of popery, 22+. 

, on his declaration for liber- 

ty of conscience, 226. 

, consequences of his trial of 
the Bishops, 227, 

, conference with, by the bi- 
shops after trial, 227. 

Jamieson, Mrs. her Biographical 
Sketches of the Apostles, &c. re- 
viewed, 287, 

» her Stories from Spanish 
History, reviewed, ib. 

Jews, on the blindness of the, 372. 

Journeymen, Report of a Committee 
of, on Propositions of Mr. Mudie, 
reviewed, 276, 

—, address to, 281. 
Justification by works, observations 
on, 38. 

KIN G, the Rev. G. Croly’s observa- 
tions on the Public Life of the, re- 
viewed, 583. 

Kotzebue, M. Von, his Narrative of a 
Journey into Persia, reviewed, 155. 

LABOUR, on thé productiveness of, 
214. 

Lace, British, on its equality with 
French, 220. 

Lanark, Mr. Owen’s Report to the 
County of, reviewed, 276. 

-, New, description of, 149. 

~— » manner of spending 
Sunday at, 152. 

Lancashire, on the conduct of the Je- 
suits in, 79. 

—, on the torpidity of.a num- 
ber of the Clergy of, at their influ- 
ence, 198, 416. 

, on the progress of popery 





























in, 305. 
Language, on its being of human ori- 
gin, 564. 


Lateran Council, extracts from, and 
observations on, 201, 210. 

Lees, Sir Harcourt, his Eighth Letter 
to the People of England, 84. 

, his Ninth, 91. 

- , his Tenth, 199. 

——-—, his Eleventh, 207. 

, his Twelfth, 317. 

—a———«, his Thirteenth, 


— , his Address to 
Irishmen of every religious persua- 
sion, 499. 

















416. 





, his Letter to the 
friends of the Established Church, 
and the Constitution of Ireland, 
512, 

Letter to H. Brougham, Esq., on his 
Education Bills, reviewed, 48. 

Libel, observations on, 585, 

Liturgy, on insertion of the names of 
the Royal Family in, 59. 

Lloyd, Rev. R. his Letter to a Mem- 
ber of Parliament on Mr, Brongh- 
am’s Education Bills, reviewed, 48. 

Locke, extract from, on the iwtentions 
of papists, 95. 

, on his Essay on Government, 
602, 606. 

“ Lost,” “perished,” and “ dead,” 
observations on the words, 408. 

*¢ Lost world,” observations on, 496. 

Lucchesiai, the Marquis, his History 
of the Causes and Eifects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, re- 
viewed, 549. . 

MACHIN, or the Discovery of Ma- 
deira, Mr. J. Bird’s, reviewed, 375. 

————, the traditional facts of, 376. 

Machinery, on the use of, rather than 
human labour, 139. 

_ , advantages of, 216. 

Macnab, Dr. H. G. on Mr. Owen’s 
New Views of Society, reviewed, 
130. 

Madonna, on ‘the superstitious belicf 
of the influence of the, in Italy, 48. 

Mahratta and Pindaree campaign, 
Summary of, reviewed, 13. 

—, extracts from, 14. 

—-—-, territory, observations on 
the, ib. 

Malcolm, Sir John, his operations 
against several native powers of 
India, 16. 

Malthus, Mr., Letters to, on political 
economy, reviewed, 174, 213. 

Man, whether the disciple of example, 
or self influenced and directed, 132, 
279. 
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Mc Adam, Mr. his Remarks on ma- 
king of roads, reviewed, 247. 

Mc Gavin, Mr. on his exposure of 
popery, 271. 

-) prosecution of for pre- 
tended libel, 514. 

Methodists, a eurious Lord’s Day 
Plan among the, 398. 

Milner, Dr. observations on, 502. 

Mirza Abbas, Persian prince, account 
of, 163. 

Mitferes, in Barbary, what, and ad- 
vantages of, 467. 

Moira, Lord, his operations against 
the Pindarres, India, 16. 

N.oonlight scene, poetic description 
of, 10. 

Moral world, on the gloomy appear- 
ance of the, 566. 

Moravians, causes of the unpopularity 
of their settlements, 5. 

Moscow, description of, 156. 

Mudie, Mr. George, Report of the 
Committee of Journeymen, on cer- 
tain propositions of, reviewed, 276. 

Murder, account of a barbarous and 
unprecedented, 429. 

NAGPORE, origin of the contest 
between the Peishwa and the 
British government, 19. 

Nature and Art, example of the dif- 
ference between, 269. 

» Mr. Bucke, on the 
Beauties and Harmonies of, re- 
viewed, 402. 

Necessity, on the doctrine of, 368. 

Necker, M. observations on his capa- 
city, 241. 

Netherlands, on the disturbance occa- 
sioned in, in consequence of the 
conduct of Popish bishops and 
priests, 312. 

New York, description of, 293. 

Nicholls, Mr. his recollections and 
reflections during the reign of Geo. 
III. review of, 234. 

Nonjurors, observations on, 232. 

North Pole, on the recent voyages to 
the, 334. 

Novels, on the late and present, 296. 

Nyctalopia, opthalmic disease, reme- 
dy for, 471. 

OBEDIENCE, on the nature of, to 
God, 498. 

O’Connell, Mr. extracts from his 
Letter to the Catholics of Ireland, 
314. 

Opie, Mrs. her Tales of the Heart, 
reviewed, 167, 








Index. 


Oral and “ natural” language, obser- 
vations on, 564. : | 

Orleans, on the agency of the Duke 
of, inthe French revolution, 241. 

Owen, Mr. his new Views of Society, 
reviewed, 130. 

, Dr. Macnab on the new 

Views of, reviewed, ib, 

» his views of religion 
considered, 135. . 

———-—, his ideas of faith, 156. © 

——, on his melioration of the 

condition of the poor, 138. 

, his design of building, 
for the accommodation of the poor, 
140. 

~ , his mode of education, 
143. | 




















, his Report to the county 
of Lanark, reviewed, 276. 

Owen’s theory, observations on, 4, 8. 

PAPAL INFLUENCE, observations 
on, 188. . 

Papist, on the impossibility of his 
union with the temporalities of the 
British constitution, 93. 

Papists, on their omitting the second 
commandment, 45. 

, Irish, their efforts secretly 

directed against the charch of En- 

gland, 74. 

—, on their loyalty, 75. 

———, machinations of, generally 
against the Protestant faith, 88. 

—, extract from Locke on, 95. 

——-—,, questions proposed to, 97. 

, bible denounced by, 103. 

—, on their becoming grand 

jurymen and magistrates, 106. 

of Ulster, their outrages 
against Protestants, 107. 

————, their regard for an oath, 
108, 185. 

—,on their imagining penances 
are acceptable to Heaven, 170. 

———, effects of returning mem- 
bers to parliament, 611. | 

———, reasons for not acceding to 
the demands of, 186. 

—, admission of, into the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 193. ' 

Parliament, Rev. R. Lioyd’s letter to 
a member of, on Mr. Brougham’s 
Education Bills, reviewed, 48. 

Parliamentary regeneration and re- 
generators, observations on, 92. 

People, the, meaning of, 127. 

Persia, M. Von Kotzebue’s Narrative 
of a Journey into, reviewed, 155. 
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Persia, evolutions of the cavalry of, 
160. 

———, form of the King of, receiv- 
ing an Embassy, 164. 

» presents from the Emperor 

of Russia to the King of, ib. 

» amusements of the King of, 








167. 

Persian feast, description of one, 161. 

Peterborough, the Bishep of, the Rev. 
G. Glover’s remarks on his compa- 
rative view of England and Rome, 
reviewed, 453. 

Philpotts, Rev. H. his letter to Earl 
Grey, on his charges against the 
clergy of Durham, reviewed, 113. 

Philanthropy, false notions of, 2. 

Pindarres, account of, 13. 

, their offensive operations 
against the British, 15 

Pitt, Mr, on his acquaintance with the 
causes of the French revolution, 
242 

Pius IV., on his creed, 455 

Plowden, Rev. Mr. his observations 
on the infallibility of the Holy See, 
211 

Plankett,the Right Hon. W. C. on his 
ignorance of the Popish creed, 89 

, reply to his speech on 

the Popish question, 98 

, on his political con- 











duct, 195 , 
, on his erroneous as- 
sertions, 310 

, Observations on his 











bill, 314 

Poetry, Rev. W. Bowles on the prin- 
ciples of, reviewed, 261 

Political economy, letters to Mr. 
Malthus on, reviewed, 174, 213 

Polyglot bible, observations on, 445 

Pompadour, the Marchjoness, ac- 
count of, 350 

Poor, on Mr. Owen’s plan for melio- 
rating the condition of the, 138 

——, expenses calculated by Mr. 

' Owen, of establishment for the, 142 

Pope’s works, Rev. W. Bowles’s vin- 
dication of the late Editor of, re- 
viewed, 261 

, on his personal and poetic 
character, 268 

Pope, on the power of the, 86 

—— Pius VI. his infamous permission 
to Louis XVI. to deceive and lie to 
his subjects, 211 

——, on his deposing Louis XVIII. 
212 





Popery, on the ridiculous doctrines 
of, 105 

——--— and Fanaticism, observations 
on, 207 

——=, on the function of, and puri- 
tanism, ib. 

Popish persecutions, observations on, 
86 





question, reply to Mr. Plun- 

kett's speech on the, 98 

penances, observations on, 168 

——= prelates, observations on, 208 

religion, observations on, 608 

Poynter, Dr. his Apologetical Epistle 
to Cardinal Litta, 32%, 431 

Prayer, on the antiquity of set forms 
of, 575 

Press, degraded state of the, 115 

Preston, recommendations to the 
clergy of, to oppose the progress of 
popery, 307 

Principles, address of Constitutional 
Association, for opposing disloyal 
and seditious, 114 

Productions the only purchase of 
productions, observations on, 213 

Production, on the obstacles to, 215 

Protestant Advocate, observations of 
the, on the claims of the Papists, 
73; on the apathy of the Irish 
priests at the rebellion in Ireland, 
76; their intolerance, 79; Letter 
to, on the Catholic question, 110 ; 
on the defeat of the promoters of, 
185; on the comparative state of 
England and Ireland, 413; on the 
suppression of the Hibernian Jour- 
nal, 509; on the frequent murderous 
designs in Ireland, 511; on the 
prosecution of Mr. M‘Gavin, for 
a pretended libel on the affairs of 
Ireland, 617 

Protestant, trial of a Catholic i 
France, for the unprovoked murde 
of a, 80 

Protestants of Ireland, not friendly 
to ** Catholic Emancipation,” 99 

QUEEN, observatiens respecting 
the late, 126 

————, on the Addresses to the, 
128 

——, on the necessity of her 
Trial, 590 

RADCLIFF, the Rev. T. his Report 
on the Agriculture of Flanders, re- 
viewed, 387 

Radical Leaders, observations on, 82 

Radicals and Whigs, on the union of, 
64 | 
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Rape of the Lock, observations on, 
262. 

Recollections and Reflections, Mr. 
Nichols’s, during the reign of Geo. 
IIL. review of, 234. 

—-—, extracts from, 235. 

Reformers and Homilies, not Calvi- 
nistic, 37. 

-—, Modern, observations on, 








420. 

Religion, on Human Sufficiency in, 
599. 

Religious Retrospect, 73, 185, 505, 
413, 509, 617. 

Reprobation, observations on, 54. 

, Bishop Burnet’s obser- 
vations on, 35. 

Residence, Two Letters in Verse, re- 
view of, 396. 

Restrictive Laws, observations on, 
221. 

Revelation, on the application of 
Reason to, 36. 

Revolution, effects of, 60. 

Rheimish Translation of the Scrip- 
tures, observations on, 424. 

Ribbonmen, outrages committed by, 
619. 

Riches, definition of, 218. 

Richter, Mr. J. his Traaslated Let- 
ters to Mr. Malthus, on Political 
Economy, reviewed, 174, 213. 

Roads, Mr. McAdam, on making, 
reviewed, 247. 

———, materials of which they are 
formed, 248. 

——-, on appointing Officers to in- 
spect the, 250. 

———, operations in making, 252. 

Robinson, Mr. on his political con- 
duct, 209. 

Rock, Dr. and Dr. Radcliffe, anec- 
dote of, 399. 

Roman Catholics, on the only way of 
removing their difficulties, 422. 
Catholic, conversion of a, ib. 
Rome, Mrs. Graham’s Three Months 
near, reviewed, 43. 

, extracts from, ib. 











—~-, another proof that the Worship | 


of, is Pagan idelatry, 46. 
Romish Church, on investing it with 
Temporal power in England, 84. 
Bishops and Clergy, their 

hostility to Education, 103. 
Doctrines, observations on, 








209. 
———* Archbishop Sancroft’s opi- 
nion of, 224. 





Rowlatt, the Rev. W. H, his Letter 
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